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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


SINCE the premature death of Dr. Denney left a 
great blank in the ranks of the champions of 
educated conservatism, one of those to whom we 
{ook to carry on his work is the Principal of Hackney 
and New College, London. Yet we are not certain 
that Dr. Garvie would altogether thank us for 
our confidence expressed in this particular manner. 
In The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 16s. net), on fourteen out of the four 
hundred and eighty-one pages he has references to 
Dr. Denney ; in one of them, in connexion with 
Dr. Denney’s exegesis of Ro 89-14, he speaks of his 
* characteristic impatience, and almost intolerance 
to ideas not congenial to his own type of piety, 
evangelical but not mystical,’ and decides that he is 
“not accurate either in his exegesis or his theology.’ 
We shall never now have the pleasure of hearing 
‘Dr. Denney’s reply. 


Perhaps this extract is less characteristic of Dr. 
Garvie than a certain disarming and almost 
Pauline naiveté, as when he tells us in the Preface 
that ‘he has not only read theologically but also 
lived religiously through the changes of the last 
forty years.’ He informs us, and it is self-evident, 
that he has done much independent study of the 
New Testament sources; so that when he twice 
quotes without comment Rev 138 as saying that 
“The Lamb hath been (was) slain from the founda- 
tion of the world,’ we assume that he adjudges 
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this to be the correct translation of the true 
reading. 


Dr. GARVIE moves with easy mastery through 
the immense mass of material he must have read 
on the many subjects of Christian dogmatics dis- 
cussed in this volume ; some of them still of living 
interest, some of them now relegated to the pro- 
fessionals and the historians. The aim of the book 
is to present an instructive statement of the Chris- 
tian faith for the thought and the life of to-day, 
the keynote of the volume being, in the author’s 
words, ‘through fact to faith.’ The incisive 
historical account of Atonement theories begins 
with Paul and Marcion, and ends with Dr. Denney. 
The author insists that neither the Atonement 
nor the Incarnation is fully intelligible in separa- 
tion one from the other. 


The critical position of the volume is indicated 
by the attitude to the Resurrection of Jesus. The 
appearances of the Risen Jesus were not subjective 
hallucinations or spiritual manifestations. To sub- 
stitute the Greek idea of the immortality of the 
soul for the Hebrew idea of the complete restora- 
tion of the human personality is to juggle with 
words. There was no identity between the physical 
attributes of the body of Jesus in the days of His 
flesh and those of His risen body; yet the latter 
was a real body; it was the same person with a 
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changed body. We take it that Dr. GARVIE accepts 
the fact of the empty grave. He is inclined, 
though with no great confidence, to accept the 
Virgin Birth, but assumes there is some mistake 
in Martha’s account of the condition of the body of 
Lazarus (Jn 11%), 


In one aspect of it, the book is a contribution to 
the problem of the reunion of the Churches, and 
the author would be well content if the apostolic 
benediction were taken as the basis of the creed 
of the reunited Church. The three sections into 
which the exposition of the doctrine of the God- 
head is divided are headed respectively, ‘ The 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ ‘ The Love of God,’ 
and ‘The Community of the Holy Spirit.’ With 
such a creed the Church of Jesus Christ might well 
find room for a representative and constitutional 
episcopacy (though not for that ‘corruption of 
episcopacy ’"—prelacy), for presbyterial councils and 
for ‘ congregational liberty in the essential functions 
of the Church, the preaching of the gospel, the 
observation of the sacraments, and the administra- 
tion of discipline,’ for which last function a less 
misleading term is ‘ the cure of souls.’ 


If we are ever to find a Christian creed that will 
be something more than a divisive formula, we must 
first define our attitude to the old creeds. The 
weight of learning and the acute analysis which 
Dr. Garvie brings to bear on the historic creeds 
make clear once more that their absorption in 
abstruse metaphysics disqualifies them as working 
creeds for us who love to call ourselves ‘ the modern 
man.’ It is indeed something of a puzzle for us 
that for centuries Christian thinkers imagined that 
the kind of discussion that went on in the schools— 
on the Person of Christ, for example—had some 
vital relation to the Christian religion, and that 
some even made man’s immortal salvation depend 
on acceptance of the right formula. 


‘From the standpoint of Christian faith the 
creeds are profoundly disappointing as regards both 
what is included and what is excluded.’ Dr. 
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Garvig shows how, in the course of their forma- 
tion, the Church had to find new terms or adapt 
old terms to meet the new requirements of Christian 
thought, especially since ancient thought had no 
proper conception of personality; and much 
ambiguity resulted. For example, the same term 
came to have different meanings as applied to the 
Godhead and as applied to Christ. Thus, ‘hypos- 
tasis’ and ‘ousia’ were originally identical in 
meaning (‘substantia’ or substance). Gradually, 
however, ‘ ousia’ was reserved for the unity of the 


‘Godhead,’ ‘hypostasis’ for the unity of the H 


‘ Person’ of Christ. 

If we translate ‘hypostasis’ by ‘ person’ and 
‘ ousia’ by ‘ substance,’ then in the type of thought. 
represented by the so-called Athanasian creed, we 
are required, on peril of our salvation, to believe 
that in the one ‘ substance’ of the Godhead there 
are three ‘persons,’ and that in the one ‘ Person,’ 
Jesus Christ, there are two ‘ substances ’ or natures. 
But if by ‘ person’ in the first statement we mean 
the same as in the second, then we announce our 
belief in three Gods. If by ‘substance’ in the 
second statement we mean the same as in the first, 
we declare our acceptance of two Christs. 


The old categories of ‘substance’ and ‘ sub- 
sistence,’ ‘nature’ and ‘person,’ have had their 


day ; or rather, we have to revise our conception . 


of personality. Even more important than to 
find a correct formula for Jesus is to have a Chris- 


tian thought of God; and this we get, not from 


Greek philosophy or Hebrew theology, but from 
the teaching of Jesus. Far from shrinking with 
the Council of Chalcedon from the ‘ monstrous 
doctrine’ that the Divine nature of the Only- 
begotten can suffer, we maintain that a God who 


does not suffer in us and with us can never be a. 


God for the people of our time. 


Dr. GaRviE is not afraid to ascribe personality 
to God, even if by personality we mean the con- 
scious subject, thinking, feeling, and willing, self- 
consciously aware of these activities, and seeking 
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in them self-satisfaction, self-expression, and self- 
realization. God is not the ‘unlimited’ of the 
philosopher, nor the ‘limited’ of the popular 
writer, but the ‘self-limited’; He is not the un- 
related, but the self-related. He limits Himself 
that He may fulfil Himself ; His ‘ kenosis’ (Ph 27) 
is His ‘ plerosis ’ (Eph 128), 


The Incarnation was but the consummation of 
the long process of creative evolution. God was 
ever revealing Himself more and more fully, until 
in man a creature arose, capable of receiving God’s 
revelation in the form of ideals, and of realizing 
these ideals in a personal relation, conscious and 
voluntary. The human development was com- 
plete when Jesus knew Himself as Son of God and 
knew God as Father, and perfectly did the Father’s 
will in intimate communion with Him. 


Dr. GaRVIE is a whole-hearted believer, not in 
a Duality, but in a Trinity. There has been a 
tendency to identify the Holy Spirit with the living 
Christ, a tendency which some think they have 
detected in the Apostle Paul as well as in more 
recent writers ; but Dr. GARviE makes an absolute 
cleavage between them. The Holy Spirit is not a 
Person in our sense of the word; only the Triune 
God is personal ; yet as Spirit, dwelling and work- 
ing in us, He is just as personal as God or Christ. 
It was a misfortune that the early Church trans- 
ferred to the Logos the functions of the Spirit, for 
they are not the same. 


The term Logos may be applied to the pre- 
existent Son in the Godhead; the term Christ 
should be reserved for the historical, personal 
God-Man. When the Church forgot the Spirit, 
she became less susceptible to His influence ; and 
in our own day, if we had more experience of the 
working of the Spirit, we should have a more in- 
telligent understanding of His nature. The Church 
is the community of the Spirit; and whether we 
open our eyes and respond to His leading or not, 
He is ever active in conversions, in revivals, and 
in the Christian life of faith and hope and love. 
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This latest product of the pen of one who has 
long been recognized as a leading Christian thinker 
is suffused throughout with the earnest purpose to 
convince the educated man of our day, in language 
and by arguments that he can understand, that 
God is continuing and completing His revelation 
and redemption of man in Jesus Christ by the 
Spirit. 


Whatever may be said of the modern novelists 
and dramatists, it cannot be said that they have 
neglected the sex problem. Their contribution to 
the solution of it has often been anything but 
edifying or elevating, but at any rate they have 
not ignored it. The Church, for reasons thoroughly 
intelligible, if not quite adequate, has said little 
about the problem: in Christian circles it has beem 
more or less taboo. But at last the long conspiracy 
of silence has been broken; and not the least 
significant of the signs that we are living in a new 
world, and that Christian men—if not yet the Church 
as a whole—are cultivating a more adventurous 
spirit, is the appearance of the Rev. John W. Coutts’s 
book on The Church and the Sex Question (James 
Clarke ; 6s. net). 

The aim of this volume, as defined by the writer, 
is ‘an elucidation of the urgent questions which 
arise in connection with the drive of Love, with its 
source and beginning in the sexual constitution of 
the human race, with its flowering into marriage and 
the life of the family, with its decay and disillusion- 
ment, resulting in the rupture of the life of the home, 
and with its function in the life of the Christian 
Church as the appointed means for moral pressure 
and recovery. Men want to know what the Church 
of Christ makes of these truly vital questions, and 
until it gives an answer at once courageous and 
unequivocal the Church will fail in interpreting the 
mind of Christ to this generation.’ 


No one will deny that Mr. Coutrs’s answer is ‘ at 
once courageous and unequivocal,’ and in it he deals 
in successive chapters with all the vital aspects of 
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the question—with sex, marriage, divorce, birth 
control, and Church discipline. Throughout the 
discussion, which is as delicate and wise as it is 
courageous, we feel that we are listening to the 
expression of a genuinely Christian mind. 


Mr. Courts begins by tracing the influences that 
have ended the policy of evasion and led to the 
greater frankness that now prevails in the treatment 
of such questions. The feminist movement, of which 
Nora in Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s House’ is one expression, 
the Report of the Venereal Diseases Commission, 
the new Psycho-analysis, and, above all, the War 
with its subversion of so many age-long traditions 
and conventions and its furnishing to women of 
hitherto undreamt-of opportunities for service and 
self-expression—all these things have created a 
totally new atmosphere of unconventionality and 
candour, within which problems which were once 
handled, if handled at all, with infinite discretion 
and timidity are now treated with a wholesome 
fearlessness. 

Upon this welter of emancipated discussion it is 
peculiarly necessary that the mind of Jesus be 
brought to bear, and this is the business of the 
Christian Church. Here Mr. Courts succinctly 
expounds the attitude of Jesus to woman; and he 
warns against the easy misunderstanding of the 
words of Jesus about those who have become 


eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, which 


are perverted when they are understood as a recom- 
mendation of celibacy ; ‘ but they do undoubtedly 
carry quite clearly a condemnation of the idea which 
alone lends plausibility to much modern writing and 
thinking, that before the insatiable demands of the 
sex instinct all other considerations must give way.’ 


The conviction is expressed that children and 
adolescents ought to be wisely prepared in school 
and church to face the problems which in the end 
cannot be evaded, but that in school instruction 
ought never to be given by teachers specially 
introduced for the purpose; and Mr. Courts, with 
the courage of his convictions, records that it has 
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been his own practice to deal faithfully with such 
subjects in mixed classes of adolescents, where his 
experience has invariably been that his teaching 
was listened to with an almost strained attention — 
which attested the feeling that the subject was one 
of vast and immediate importance to their lives. 


Very suggestive are the writer’s remarks about the 
enormous value of such institutions as the Primary 
Department and the Girl Guides not only to the 
members, but to the leaders themselves, encourag- 
ing as they do the other-regarding instincts, on — 
which the welfare of society so largely depends ; 
and he makes the interesting suggestion that the 
Church should co-operate in social work-with local 
authorities by placing at their disposal the services 
of young women who might be willing to devote 
such leisure as they had to helping over-burdened 
mothers, over-worked district nurses, and the 
like. 


The chapter on marriage contains much whole- 
some and necessary teaching to an age in which the 
ideal of a normally indissoluble marriage has been 
passionately challenged, and in which free love is 
wantonly advocated, at any rate in literature, 
without any real attempt to face the consequences 
to the stability of society or any real consideration 
for the interests of the children who may be involved. 
Novels and plays too frequently give a thoroughly 
perverted and even poisonous view of marriage, but 
‘it will take more than Ibsen and H. G. Wells to 
destroy what Jesus Christ has blessed.’ 


Even more interesting is the chapter on divorce. 
Here Mr. Courts calls attention to the Continental 
practice, which has much to be said for it, of a 
double ceremony of marriage—the civil ceremony 
which binds the parties to the observance of those 
duties which the State has the right to demand for 
its own protection, to be followed, if desired, by a 
religious ceremony for those who sincerely desire 
to conform their lives to the ideals of Christ and His 
Church. Much of the trouble in this country comes 
from people disingenuously seeking the services of 
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the Church who have no desire whatever to achieve 
Christian marriage. A marriage which deserves 
this name is only possible as between a Christian 
- man and woman ; and Mr. Courts goes to the root 
of the matter when he boldly suggests that ‘ the 
first and most obvious step for the Church to take 
in dealing with the question of divorce is to find out 
what proportion of those who desire marriage really 
intend to aim at a Christian ideal.’ 


Christians have the duty of promoting the 
Christian ideal of marriage, as of other things, among 
their fellow-citizens, but they have not the right to 
impose the Christian demand upon them by law ; 
that is, they have not the right to meet proposals 
for the reform of the divorce law by mere obstructive 
tactics. No interest of morality would be served 
by making marriage indissoluble ‘ for those whose 
marriage has become intolerable to them and 
injurious to the welfare of society.’ 
sidering what the marriage tie means to society, 


But con- 


divorce should never be easy ; and in the case of 
those whose unions have been sanctioned by the 
Church, it should be recognized as the right and duty 
of the Church to pronounce upon the time at which 
amendment seems to be hopeless, and only then to 
give liberty to its members to have recourse to this 
tragic remedy. 

The difficult and perplexing subject of birth 
control is handled with much skill, and there is real 
illumination in it. Mr. Coutts keeps steadily to 
the front the importance of safeguarding the 
spiritual interests involved. He is not afraid to 
cross swords with Dean Inge, and he reminds us 
that not a few men who have rendered conspicuous 
service to Church and State have come from strains 
which superior people would, if they had the power, 
arrange to eliminate as ‘inferior.’ Mr. Coutts 
rightly maintains that this question is not to be 
settled by celibates, whether clerical or lay; and, 
further, that in the attempt to settle it, medical 
opinion, and especially Christian medical opinion, 
has the right to be heard. ‘Anything like an 
agreed report on the whole matter by the British 
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Medical Association would tend greatly to the clear- 
ing of public opinion and the creation of a Christian 
opinion that could meet the test of fact.’ 


The concluding chapter on Church Discipline, to 
which a representative Anglican, Methodist, and 
Congregationalist have made interesting contribu- 
tions, shows how far the Church has travelled from 
the severity of a century ago, and how far she has 
yet to travel in the recognition of the fact that one 
of her chief duties is to win back her lax, wandering, 
or offending members. 


The whole book is extraordinarily timely. It 
deals in a vital way with one of the most vital 
problems of the day, and its counsel deserves to be 
most carefully pondered by all who are interested 
in the moral life of our generation. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark have published a book which 
is both timely and competent—Religious Experience: 
Its Nature and Truth, the Kerr Lectures for 1923, by 
Mr. Kenneth Epwarp, M.A., D.Phil. (8s. net). Of 
its competence no reader can have any doubt who 
seriously embarks on its arguments. He will feel 
at once that he is in the hands of one who has 
thought through the problem for himself and brought 
to bear on its solution a vigorous and clear mind. 
The language is simple and untechnical, though we 
do have repeatedly that monstrosity oi current 
English ‘ centring about’ something or other. We 
have found the book engrossing from start to 
finish. 


The timeliness of this essay is obvious. The 
supremacy of the Christian hypothesis is to-day 
assailed from three quarters. First of all, psychol- 
ogy questions the validity of religious interpretation 
of its own experience. Secondly, comparative 
religion challenges the absoluteness of Christ as a 
Saviour. And, finally, a new and aggressive 
paganism questions the authority of the Christian 
standard of life and ethics. The most serious of 
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these attacks is the first, and it is to the problem 
raised by the claims of the ‘new psychology’ that 
Dr. EpwarpD directs himself in this volume 


A considerable part of the book is occupied with 
the nature of religious experience. This need not 
detain us, though much that is said is enlightening 
enough. The only point to which attention may be 
drawn is Dr. Epwarp’s agreement with the per- 
sistent assertion of a current psychology that there 
is no such thing as a religious instinct. Dr. Selbie 
in his recent discussion made the same admission. 
This seems to us a somewhat unnecessary conces- 
sion. Both writers agree that religion is a deep- 
seated something that is universal in humanity, 
call it ‘religious sense,’ or ‘religious nature,’ or 
anything else. It appears to us to be as dis- 
tinctive and innate as anything that psychology 
describes as an instinct. What is worth em- 
phasizing is that it is something deep-seated and 


natural. 


Dr. EDwaRD seems disposed to welcome the 
theory of Otto, who asserts the existence of a 
‘numinous’ attitude on the part of man, an 
instinctive, or at any rate natural, sense of the 
Divine which seems to consist of reverence, awe, 
fear; and at any rate is a sense of something 
tremendous and mysterious which is personal and 
majestic. This is an attractive interpretation of 
the religious phenomena. But it is only an inter- 
pretation of a fact which must be acknow- 
ledged to be part of the profound truth of human 


experience. 


It is the second part of Dr. Epwarp’s book, 
however, which is of vital importance at the present 
time, in which he faces the question: how are we 
to be sure that there is something objective corre- 
sponding to the religious experience of mankind, and 
that this experience is not simply a subjective, self- 
created delusion? Those who are familiar with 
Tansley or any of the other ‘ advanced’ new psy- 
chologists will recall their calm assumption that 
when they have analysed religious experience into 
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its psychological elements they have disposed of its 
claim to witness to a living God. What is the 
answer to this assumption? How is the religious 


hypothesis to be verified ? 


Dr. Epwarp says that the strength of the attack 
is largely due to the prestige which the science of 
psychology at present enjoys. The same thing has 
happened over and over again. Each new science 
as it conquers its own field claims in its youthful 
enthusiasm to have explained everything and to 
have ejected religion from this field. But this — 
claim has always turned out to be no more than the 
perfectly valid assertion that it can explain the facts 
within its own sphere without the aid of any theo- 
logical hypothesis. 


Another point of real importance Dr. EDWARD 
He asserts that the onus of disproof lies on 
the critic of religious experience. We are entitled 
to accept this as being in accordance with reality 
until it is demonstrated to be otherwise. The re- 
ligious consciousness testifies unequivocally that its 
object exists. That is the hypothesis ‘in posses- 
sion.’ The question then arises whether philosophy 
can adjudge this evidence to be consistent with 
a critical conception of reality. The testimony of 
religion comes as near as possible to being a world- 
wide witness. The burden, then, is one of disproof. 
It is not enough for psychology to analyse experiences 
Can it show that the object of this experience does 
not exist ? 


makes. 


But Dr. EpwarpD goes on to deal with the claim 
psychology makes to dispose of religion by analysing 
its phenomena. He admits at once that psychology 
ought to be able to make this analysis and describe 
all the phenomena without the aid of any theological 
hypothesis. That is its business. It is not phil- 
osophy and has nothing to do with hypotheses as 
to ultimate reality. If there were any surd left 
after its examination, that would discredit it as a 
science. And we are not going to play into the 
hands of the psychologist by agreeing that the 
truth of religion can only be shown by unusual or 
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Sui generis phenomena. The Reality behind re- 
ligion reveals itself in the usual, in the very facts 
which psychology analyses. 


Where the new psychologist goes wrong is in 
claiming, as he virtually does, that psychology is a 
judge of ultimate reality. Because he can find no 
trace of God in his analysis, therefore God does not 
exist. 
goes much further than he imagines. 
away all reality. It makes all experience subjective. 


But his argument is far too narrow. It 
It sweeps 


The argument is valid against our whole knowledge 
of the objective world. We are shut in a closed 
circle of pure mentalism. Why should the common 
experience of the average man prove the reality of 
an outside world and his religious experience be 
refused the right to testify to a spiritual world ? 
The simple truth is that psychology is attempting 
from within experience to solve problems which it 
has no proper means of solving. The shoemaker 
should stick to his last, and psychology ought not to 
deck itself out in the panoply of metaphysics. 


Dr. Epwarp does not neglect to point out that the 
religious hypothesis verifies itself in life. But he is 
more concerned to show how it is verified in the 
realm of knowledge. And one of the finest parts of 
his book is that in which he contends that religious 
knowledge, the knowledge of God, is parallel with 
ordinary knowledge, z.e. a direct awareness, a 
‘knowledge of acquaintance’ in Bergson’s phrase. 
We know the outside world then. And we know 
the unseen in the same way. The only difference 
(and it is a great one) is that in religious knowledge 
the whole self takes part. It is a ‘central and 


inclusive intuition.’ It is the ‘ united personality 
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gathered up into a comprehensive act of rapport,’ 
This is not always complete. It seldom is complete. 
It is not always infallible. But it is real and it is 
trustworthy. Our religious knowledge is of the 
nature of recognition. 


Is not that element found in all knowledge, even 
the scientific? Scientists have not infrequently 
confessed that the process of discovery which has 
revealed even some of the larger generalizations of 
scientific theory, while they have come in the course 
of discursive reasoning, have come as flashes of 
‘ The difference 
between faith and scientific knowledge is not so 
great as has often been assumed.’ And if it be 
asked: why, then, is our religious knowledge not as 


insight, not results of ratiocination. 


universal as general knowledge and as certain ? the 
answer is obvious: because the facts of sense 
experience lie nearer the essential conditions and 
needs of physical existence. Religious knowledge 
does not receive the daily, nay, the momentary, 
verification received by the objects of sense experi- 
It is here that the verification of life has its 
place. The test of truth is living, and religion is 


proved in the school of life. 


ence. 


Finally, the argument concludes with a chapter 
on the task of theology. The religious hypothesis 
has to be co-ordinated with the whole of reality, 
with the world order. And this is the task which 
Life hands on to thought. Enough has heen said, 
however, to indicate that the problems raised for 
our generation by the new psychology receive in 
the volume before us a serious, helpful, and radical 
treatment. The book is a distinct contribution to 
the best kind of apologetics. 
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The Parable of Be Monep=fender and Bie Debtors 
(Buke vit. 41-47). 


By Proressor W. M: Maccrecor, D.D., GLAscows 


Tus Parable is so embedded in a story that it 
cannot usefully be treated alone. It was devised 
by Jesus in order to help His table companions to 
understand what was going on before their eyes. 
On the surface, no reading but the one seemed 
possible. Here was a notorious wanton—a creature 
without restraint and without shame, who had 
slipped into a men’s dinner-party, and, lying now 
behind a couch, was clinging to (‘ toucheth’ in v.°° is 
much too colourless) the feet of one of the guests 
and covering them with kisses. It looked so im- 
pudent and bold that the Master’s endurance of it 
called for explanation. So He gave it to them, 
declaring how He interpreted both the woman’s 
behaviour and the mind of God towards her and 
her like. Parable and incident hold so closely 
together that neither can be rightly read without 
the other ; and a multitude of readers, forgetting 
the Parable, have actually blundered into the 
astounding mistake that her sins were forgiven on 
account of her love, though that, as John Weiss 
says, ‘strikes the parable a blow in the face.’ 
Nothing could be plainer than its assertion that 
love is the consequence, not the occasion, of for- 
giveness ; and when Montefiore drags in Goethe’s 
famous ballad of ‘ The God and the Dancing-Girl ’ 
as a parallel, one can only stand amazed at the 
stupidity of which commentators are capable. 

1. Jesus’ explanation of the bewildering emotion 
of the scene is contained in three words in His 
apologue—a certain money-lender (v.*), they had 
nothing to pay (v.™), he freely forgave (v.%). 
These give the whole story. This reckless girl 
had awakened somehow to the sense that she was 
at the end of her resource. Year after year she 
had laughed away any thought of to-morrow or the 
life she was living ; but time ran on and the claims 
mounted, and now when all was to pay she realized 
that she had nothing in hand. Jesus made use 
of a grimmer and more sinister word than the vague 
‘creditor’; He talked of a money-lender, the 
tyrant of the improvident. By shifts and promises 
and renewals his day may be postponed, but he 
will not always be played with ; and when he acts 


it is with effect. Commonly he contrives to have 
the Law on his side; he can point to conditions 
known and accepted, which must now be fulfilled, | 
and, with whatever reluctance, the judge has to | 
support his claim. The age of Jesus knew nothing 
of an easy bankruptcy and discharge ; in another 


parable (Mt 18%) we read of a debtor thrown into - | 


prison, or even (v.*4) ‘ handed over to the torturers 
till he should pay all the debt.’ The use of such a 
word in this connexion is one of the audacities of 
Jesus ; but like His servant Paul He was bold to 
say, ‘Be not deceived, God is not mocked,’ for 
in the background of every human life He recog- 
nized an element of the inexorable. And this poor 
girl had drifted under the appalling shadow of 
that. 

There is no need for laying stress on what Robert 
Burns calls ‘the quantum of the sin.’ It has been 
maintained by some that the way to the Father’s 
heart, and the best robe, and the high seat at the 
banquet lies through the harlot’s house and by the 
swine troughs, and Jesus Himself declared that 
some who had been last would in the end be first. 
‘Christ has but little thanks, says Bunyan, ‘ for 
the saving of little sinners. He gets no water for 
His feet by His saving of such. There are abund- 
ance of dry-eyed Christians in the world, and 
abundance of dry-eyed duties too—duties that 
were never wetted with the tears of contrition and 
repentance, nor sweetened with the great sinner’s 
box of ointment.’ No one can read the Gospels 
without noting the Lord’s leniency towards the 
sins of passion. It is clear that He felt that the 
energies which carry many into grave fault are 
vital energies, and that if these could only once be 
captured they might rush men on to sainthood and 
heroic service. To Him the one thing unendurable 
in man or woman was to be neither cold nor hot 
but tepid, for He believed in life and in the burning 
heart, which flings itself vehemently upon its 
chosen course. But whilst this is true we must 
not run to the perilous conclusion that great sin 
naturally tends to a man’s advantage as giving rise 
to a greater love. It often leads rather, as Paul 
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notes (Eph 41°), straight to insensibility, which is 
- also Burns’s witness : 


It hardens a’ within 
And petrifies the feeling. 


It is not the mere quantum of the sin which counts, 
but the sense with which it is regarded. Paul 
claimed that according to the Law he had himself 
been blameless, though he confessed himself the 
chief of sinners. Bunyan talks savagely of the 
exorbitance of his own offences, and yet he protests 
his own chastity in a lewd age, and he has nothing 
worse to charge against himself than a vile habit of 
cursing and an excessive fondness for dancing and 
for games on Sunday. The appeal is not to any 
outward standard but to one’s own quickened 
perception. 

What Jesus here suggests is that a man, whether 
his fault in actual amount be great or little, is left 
without excuse as soon as he comes face to face with 
God ; he knows that he has nothing to pay. These 
two debtors were conscious that all the legalities 
were against them, and that they were exposed to 
everything the Law prescribed. Nothing could 
be gained by pleading or by promising ; the blunt 
fact was that they were beaten, and they knew it. 
And that, says Jesus, is where this woman woke to 
find herself, where nothing could be done or even 
hoped for. Life turned upon her a face as grim 


and unpitying as that of any usurer, and thus she ~ 


was thrown back on her self-reproach and her 
impotence and despair. But then, to her amaze- 
ment, a door opened and she passed through, 
leaving these behind. She found herself in ‘a new- 
washen earth’ where cleanness was expected of 
her, and the powers of life were full. Her debt 
had been forgiven, and she herself was saved with 
such a salvation! And it had come unsought. Do 
you wonder, says Jesus, that she is moved? Do 
you dare to reproach her, you chill-blooded creatures 
who never once faced God nakedly in your sin, 
because her behaviour is passionate and wild? 
It is in the first amazement of pardon that she has 
come here, and if she is beside herself it is to God. 

Was there ever an interpreter like Him of this 
queer human heart, where strand is intertwined 
with strand, lovely things with things base and 
hateful ? Often we angrily draw back from the 
blundering misjudgments of neighbours, but all 
things are naked and open in the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. 
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2. The Parable also gives us Jesus’ reading of 
the mind of God towards baffled, beaten creatures. 
Comments are often passed upon the naturalness 
of the parables of Jesus, but there is room also for 
some note of their occasional and deliberate un- 
naturalness. In His thoughts of God our Lord 
was governed by the conviction that God’s ways. 
are as much higher than ours as heaven is above 
the earth, and thus the ordinary standards do not 
apply. The vine-grower who gave a full day’s 
pay, and who gave it first, to all late-comers who 
attempted no bargain with him, was clearly an 
exception in his class. Jesus of set purpose depicts 
him as what we call ‘a character,’ unlike anybody 
else. And when commentators speak of ‘the 
Parable of the Two Debtors,’ they are leaving out 
what is far the most interesting figure, for that is: 
the money-lender, who again is a character, a 
solitary specimen. The question raised at the 
close—Which of the debtors will love him most >— 
is one which the ordinary usurer would hear with 
a smiling sense of irrelevance. I do not want to 
be loved but to be paid, he would say ; if sometimes: 
I make a blunder and give loans which cannot be 
recovered, I write them off as bad debts, but I am 
not caught again by the same person. He ceases 
to concern me. But here is a money-lender of 
another class, who actually finds pleasure in being 
loved, who not only forgives men’s iniquities, but: 
crowns them with loving-kindness and tender 
mercy. It isno wonder that David should exclaim ; 
‘ And is this the manner of men, O Lord God ? ” 
or that Samuel Rutherford should call himself 
‘God’s drowned dyvour,’ or bankrupt, sunk 
beyond reach of any grapnel in the ocean of his: 
debt and of God’s unfathomable mercy. 

This reading of God’s nature as infinitely unlike 
the ordinary ways of men appears often in the 
teaching of Jesus, and it was confirmed by His. 
behaviour. Whilst Simon watched his Guest with 
the woman at His feet only two constructions of 
the scene looked possible: either Jesus did not 
know what kind of life she had led, and thus He was- 
no prophet, or He did not care, and thus declared 
Himself indifferent to morality. But what if 
God is not like men, but loftier ? and what if this: 
Man of Nazareth is here to show us the extent of 
this unlikeness ? Sir John Seeley notes how Jesus. 
might have justified His claim to be the Founder 
of a new society and the Judge of men by sheer 
miraculous power or by overmastering persuasion ; 
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“but He adopted a third plan which had the effect 
not merely of securing obedience but of exciting 
enthusiasm and devotion. He laid men under 
an immense obligation.’ That exactly matches 
the account which Jesus gave of the ways of God 
to men. So far from being rigorous in exacting 
His dues, He shames and bewilders men by the 
profusion of His bounty. 

When we try to do justice to the Lord’s sketch 
of this extraordinary usurer, and_assume for the 
moment that the love of a forgiven debtor may 
possibly be of interest to Him, we find that Jesus 
has frequently uttered that assumption. Twice 
over in St. Matthew’s Gospel (9!3 12”) we find Him 
borrowing words from Hosea in which to describe 
God: ‘ I want leal love from you, and not sacrifice ’ 
—the free moving of the heart, and not any formal 
gifts. In all that Jesus says about the Divine 
pardon there is never a suggestion of a quid pro 
quo—of something offered or something done in 
any quarter to make forgiveness possible. It was 
left to theologians coming afterwards to devise such 
suggestions, and they have so elaborated the notion 
of securing satisfaction for God’s honour and God’s 
law as to obscure the instinctiveness of His mercy 
and the amazement of it. In labouring to explain 
how it became possible for God to pardon, they 
have drifted away from the naive confidence of 
Jesus that God’s forgiveness needs no other ex- 
planation than that it is His ‘nature and property 
to show mercy and to forgive.’ Luther speaks 
for a great host of scholars under Christ when he 
explosively concludes, ‘ Therefore shall this word 
“satisfaction ” continue no longer, and it shall be 
dead in our churches and our theology, and handed 
over to the judges and schools of the law where it 
belongs, and whence the Papists took it.’ God 
pardons, so Jesus protested, not because the account 
has been cleared and equity now demands it, but 
wholly because He delights in mercy. It was 
enough for the Publican in the Temple to say—God 
be merciful to me the sinner ! and God was merciful. 
In both the debtor parables (Mt 1873, Lk 741) no 
reason is suggested for the discharge of the debt 
except the plea of empty hands. ‘They had 
nothing to pay.’ The sole underlying assumption 
is of a magnanimous God, whose heart is clear for 
mercy. The Prodigal Son, on his way home, found 
the Father running far out to welcome him, without 
any consideration of slighted dignity or of out- 
raged law. These may engage the attention of 
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divines, they had no interest or reality for Jesus. 
To Him it was clear that God forgives because He 
wishes to forgive, and because His heart is very 
great ; and it is perilous for us to seek to be wiser 
than our Lord, or to carry up our hampering pre- 
cedents and analogies into a world of larger air and 
clearer sight than ours. It is in the definite context 
of forgiveness that Isaiah asserts of God that His 
ways and thoughts are higher than ours; if the 
wicked will only return to the Lord, he has said, 
God will abundantly pardon, and then he adds: 
‘ For my thoughts are not your thoughts,’ restricted, 
encumbered, without effect. 
pardon.’ 

3. But though Jesus asked for no equivalent or 
guarantee in pardon, He did look for a reply and 
a result. In this woman and in all who have 
known the magnanimity of God, He expected 
appropriate fruits of character. Magnanimity 
begets its like: we love, says John, because He 
loved us first (r Jn 41°). Love is not the occasion 
of forgiveness, a remedy for the disease of sin; as 
Coleridge says, ‘In the large apostolic sense of the 
word, charity is the health which comes through 
use of the remedy,’ and it was in this sanguine 
fashion that our Lord’ anticipated the woman’s 
future. ‘Go into peace,’ He said ; for love, which 
is the fruit of pardon, was already showing, and 
He was convinced that it would not be blighted. 
In this He was simply renewing the confidence of 
the greatest of His predecessors, for when Jeremiah 
proclaims the coming of a new covenant, under 
which all*men for themselves and without need of 
any teacher shall know God, he adds, as the vital 
force which makes such revolutions possible, ‘I 
will forgive their iniquities, and their sin I will 
remember no more.’ ‘This reign of law in the heart, 
of right instinct and right conduct, is to be set up 
by one huge act of Divine magnanimity. There 
Jesus and Jeremiah were at one: Divine forgive- 
ness first, and, following upon it, love and health 
and moral order. 

He knew the heart too well to be staggered as 
they were by the extravagance of her demonstra- 
tions. What He dreaded much more was spiritual 
torpor, for He cordially believed in life, even if 
sometimes it ran to excess. A widow, in a burst of 
noble improvidence, flung her last coppers into the 
Temple treasury, and faced the next day with no 
security except the faithfulness of God; and from 
Jesus she gained unstinted admiration. A rich 
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youth, forgetful of his rank and the people’s talk, 
came running and fell at Christ’s feet on the public 
road to ask the way of life, and the Evangelist 
records that Jesus loved him. In this woman the 
tides were running in breast-high—hope and glad- 
ness and life and love ; but Jesus did not cynically 
reckon that what had -‘ flowed like the Solway 
would ebb like its tide.’ He believed in the power 
of God’s mercy to create a goodness that can endure, 
and a goodness of a more heroic sort than is 
engendered by the sober moods of every day. 
Bunyan justly distinguishes the ‘ dry-eyed duties ’ 
and notes how often they stop short of the highest. 
The Pharisaic spirit, says Bruce, may sometimes 
protect a man from sinful excess, but at the same 
time it may disqualify him for heroic virtue, and 
doom him to ‘moral monotony and mediocrity.’ 
But where the amazement of God’s love had been 
discovered, and glowing love had sprung up in 
response to it, Jesus looked for something great in 
achievement. For emotion, at its noblest is that 
which impels and inflames and invents and persists. 

But does it persist ? Is it not bound in the nature 
of the case to burn itself out? And is there not 
a store of sad experience pointing in that way? 
Certainly there is, and Jesus knew of it, and He 
sometimes warned His friends against the perils of 
unsteadfastness ; but He did not therefore abate 
His confidence in the renovating power of emotion. 
The flame of love is bound to burn down, but what 
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of that if the steady glow persists? The first of 
Luther’s Wittenberg theses was—‘ When our Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ said, Repent, He in- 
tended that the whole life of believers should be 
penitence’; and in the same way Jesus would have 
claimed that love ought to last on unchilled through 
all of life, renewed perpetually by the love which 
first enkindled it. In the Revised Version of 
forty-five years ago few alterations came home 
more closely than the change from past to present 
in Rev 1°. ‘To Him that loved us’ was familiar 
and most worthy, but it has the defect of suggesting 
that that love belongs to one particular point in 
history, whereas it is timeless—yesterday and to- 
day the same, and for ever; and therefore the 
Apostle wrote, ‘To him that loveth us.’ His 
mercy is new every morning, and every morning 
the wonder of His patience astounds and silences 
the heart, so that the impulse which once launched 
man or woman forth on ways of gratitude is con- 
tinually renewed. Love now is not content to fall 
at His feet weeping; it works and dares and en- 
dures all things, for the emotion persists though 
in altered form, and finds expression in self-for- 
getting service and in prosaic fidelities. And if 
in any one this overmastering gratitude for the 
mercy of God seems to die out, the remedy must 
be sought in some fresh manifestation of the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ which alone can bring 
men back to His feet. 
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Riterature. 


THE TEXT OF ACTS. 


THE appearance of another volume of The Beginnings 
of Christianity, edited by Professors F. J. Foakes 
Jackson, D.D., and Kirsopp Lake, D.D. (Macmillan ; 
30s. net), is a notable event in the theological world. 
The leading idea of this new series of studies in 
Christian origins is to continue the work begun 
by the late Bishop Lightfoot in editing Christian 
documents both critically and historically. Part I. 
of the series treats of The Acts of the Apostles, as 
being the first documentary source for the beginnings 
of the Christian religion, and the aim is, or was, 
to extend the series down to the time when the 


Christian Church obtained official recognition by 
the Roman Empire. We trust the learned and 
distinguished editors see to the end of their great 
undertaking. 

Part I. will consist of four volumes. The first 
volume, which appeared in 1920, seeks to portray 
the Jewish, Gentile, and early Christian Back- 
grounds of the Acts. The second volume, which 
appeared in 1922, discusses the composition and 
purpose of the Acts and the question of authorship, 
giving also an account of the history of the literary 
and historical criticism of the book. The third 
volume, now before us, offers The Text of Acts, 
and is for the most part the work of Professor 
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J« H. Ropes, of the Hollis Chair of Divinity at 
Harvard. The fourth volume, to which Dr. Lake 
himself will be the chief contributor, will give a 
Commentary on the Acts and an English version. 
The completion of Part I. should enable us to dis- 
tinguish, more clearly at least, the exact elements 
of the synthesis achieved in the first century by 
Christianity between the Jewish religion and the 
Greco-Oriental religions of the Roman Empire, 
as well as the manner in which the synthesis was 
effected. 

The prices of the volumes already published are 
18s., 248., and 30s. respectively. We hope that as 
succeeding volumes appear this arithmetical pro- 
gression will not be maintained ! 

We can hardly do more than indicate the con- 
tents of this third volume, which contains cccxx + 
464 pages. First comes an elaborate Introductory 
Essay, in which Professor Ropes gives an account, 
in the light of recent scholarship, of the Greek 
Manuscripts, the Versions, and the Greek Fathers 
as the sources of knowledge for the Text of the 
Acts, following that up with a discussion of the 
criticism and history of the Text. In the summary 
sketch of the textual history in which the discussion 
culminates it is maintained, with some confidence, 
that the Book of Acts (written, we know not where, 
toward the end of the first century) was drastically 
revised and rewritten before the middle of the 
second century to suit the taste of the time; and 
further, the hypothesis is suggested that this 
rewriting proceeded from the same circle as the 
nucleus of the New Testament canon. In a word, 
the ‘ Western’ text, as exemplified in the Bezan 
Codex, was the text, so to say, of the primitive 
canon. This text is held to be inferior to that of 
the Old Uncials and the Bohairic version, which is 
its rival. 

The time is not yet come, in Professor Ropes’s 
opinion, for a new critical text of the Acts. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not a fresh text nor even a complete 
apparatus that is given in the central part of the 
volume. The Text, consistently enough with the 
critical standpoint above indicated, is printed from 
Codex Vaticanus and Codex Beze on opposite 
pages ; and in the apparatus attached the aim is 
not so much to serve purely linguistic or palzo- 
graphical ends as to provide means for historical 
study and textual criticism. 

Included in the volume is a translation, with 
notes, of the Armenian version of Ephraim the 
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Syrian’s commentary on the Acts and of the 
sections drawn from it in the ancient Armenian 
catena. This is the work of the late Dr. F. C. 
Conybeare, a scholar ‘eminent and beloved,’ who 
discovered the Armenian version at Vienna. 

Special attention is asked to the Appendices, in 
which the ingredient readings of the four chief 
versions are set forth in full, the variants from the 
Codex Vaticanus being noted by Professor Cadbury 
in the case of the Vulgate Latin and the Peshitto 
Syriac, and by Sir H. Thompson in the case of the 
Sahidic and the Bohairic. 


FOR THE LAYMAN. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark have a new enterprise on 
hand that has in it the promise of much interest. 
The series of books which they call ‘ The Scottish 
Layman’s Library’ is, as the name implies, specially 
designed for Scottish readers. But several of the 
volumes announced have no particular Scottish 
reference, and (to judge from the opening volume) 
those that bear a Scottish reference in their title 
will probably deal with questions that affect laymen 
generally. There is a volume on Principal Caird, 
one on the Social Problem, one on the Psalter 
as a book of devotion, and one on the wisdom 
of the Book of Proverbs. The first of the series 


has just appeared and is an introduction to the’ 


whole. It is called The Christian Good of Scotland, 
and is by the Rev. John Adams, B.D., who is 
the General Editor and who has written and 
edited many books and series already (5s. net). 
At a first glance the contents of this volume 
seem not only varied but disconnected. But 
when one reads the book itself one sees that 
what Mr. Adams has in mind is the state of 
religion and of church life in Scotland generally. 
And from this point of view all of his chapters bear 
in towards a common centre. To some readers 
his suggestions will occasionally appear startling. 
For example, in his plea for a wider Presbyterianism, 
he advocates a wholesale borrowing of the best 
features of other communions. He would take 
superintendence from Episcopacy, rotation of 
ministers from Methodism, a wider evangelism 
from the Salvation Army, a plurality of ministers 
for one congregation (with, of course, large con- 
gregations) from the Roman Catholic organization. 
Presbyterianism would not know itself in all these 
borrowed plumes! Yet, when one looks at realities, 
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why not? Most thoughtful Presbyterians to-day 
realize that John Knox’s Superintendent is one of 
the most needed functionaries in the Presbyterian 
system, and he is just a bishop writ large. And 
one might say much (as Mr. Adams does) in defence 
of the other factors. No doubt all these things 
will happen, and Mr. Adams is just a little before 
his time! At any rate it will be good for Scottish, 
as well as other, laymen to consider a plea for a 
more comprehensive ecclesiastical structure. A 
more doubtful suggestion is made in connexion 
with the Church’s supervision and training of the 
young. Mr. Adams is unnecessarily pessimistic 
about the present Sunday School system and thinks 
it is doomed. He would substitute a close co- 
operation between Church and day school. The 
externals of the lesson (its geography, history, 
setting, memory work) would all be undertaken 
in the day school during the week. On the Sunday 
the minister would deal with the religious element 
in it. There are weaknesses in this suggestion 
which Mr. Adams does not deal with. But here, 
again, we have a drastic proposal which at least 
merits careful thought. It will be obvious that the 
Scottish layman who reads this book will be made 
to ‘sit up.’ With some of its pleas (such as the 
need of a revived Bible exposition and of a more 
definite teaching function on the part of the Church) 
most people will be in complete agreement. But 
whether to agree or to differ, it will be good for 
laymen interested in their Church to read these 
suggestive pages. 


JEWISH ESSAYS. 


The Hebrew Union College has appropriately 
celebrated its jubilee by the publication of a 
learned volume of essays dealing with all manner 
of Jewish subjects from Hebrew Grammar to the 
Philosophy of Judaism, and covering the whole 
range of Jewish activity and experience from the 
deportation of the ten tribes to the decadent 
literature of the present day (Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati). Some of the essays, such as those on 
Gaonic studies, or on Raphael Norzi, or on Songs 
and Singers of the Synagogue in the Eighteenth 
Century, can only be fully appreciated by those 
who have Jewish blood in their veins, or at any rate 
a profound acquaintance with the Jewish inherit- 
ance. Others, again, will appeal specially to those 
who are interested in comparative religion, theology, 
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or philosophy, such as the essays on Trial by Ordeal 
among the Semites and in Ancient Israel, the 
Social Implications of Prayer, the Philosophy of 
Judaism and How it should be Taught, or the 
Classification of Science in Medieval Jewish 
Philosophy, a minute and learned study. Others 
will make a wider appeal still—notably perhaps 
the discussion of What Happened to the Ten Tribes, 
by William Rosenau ; the illuminating essay by 
Israel Abrahams on Pico della Mirandola; and the 
highly interesting and very revealing treatment of 
Negative Tendencies in Modern Hebrew Literature, 
by Joseph Reider. 

Rosenau’s thesis is that the ten tribes survived 
their deportation and settlement in Assyria, that 
they have not been assimilated ‘among many and 
various races in the four corners of the earth, but 
are to be found absorbed, together with Judah 
and Benjamin, in modern Jewry.’ The point of 
Abrahams’ charming essay is that Pico was the 
chief inspirer of Reuchlin. He was the first 
Christian student of the Cabala, the first to see 
how to link the Platonism of the Renaissance with 
Hebraism: it was due to him and his Italian 
contemporaries that ‘Reuchlin was as certainly 
the father of academic Hebrew learning as Erasmus 
was of Greek.’ Of fascinating but melancholy 
interest is Reider’s essay, which conclusively shows 
what a morbid and decadent spirit dominates 
much modern Hebrew literature, its poetry, and 
especially its fiction, the motive of which is too 
often pathological and erotic. This so un-Hebraic 
a strain, he argues, was caught particularly from 
Russia, but it is now common in American Jewish 
writers and unfortunately has been transplanted 
into Palestinian soil. The whole essay is an extra- 
ordinary illustration of how far it is possible for 
writers, under exotic influences, to stray from the 
traditional ideals of their nation, though of course 
those ideals are being upheld with power and 
enthusiasm by other writers. 

In an essay on The Importance of the Tenses 
for the Interpretation of the Psalms, Buttenwieser 
pleads that scholars have not nearly sufficiently 
reckoned with the precative perfect, the recognition 
of which greatly facilitates the interpretation of 
such passages as Ps 851-3 or 126-3. On p. 93, 
he says that the precative perfect is invariably 
found alternating with the imperfect or the impera- 
tive; on p. 98, he modifies that to asa rule. The 
writers of this volume are all conscious of the great- 
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ness of their inheritance, and would no doubt 
all agree with the last essayist, David Neumark, 
who writes, ‘Judaism is no philosophy, for it 
is more: it is a religion—nay, still more, it is the 
religion.’ 

To the formidable list of Errata the following 
should be added: In fourth line of Foreword, 
‘ jubillee ’ (for 7); on pp. 94 and 100, Kautsch, and 
on p. 109, Kautszch (for Kautzsch); on p. 173, 
‘ proprietory ’ (for a); on p. 179, ‘ Nazaritic’ (for 7) ; 
on p. 200, Jew’s (for Jews); on p. 206, ‘impius’ 
(for impious) ; on p. 271, ‘mathemathics’ ; on p. 329, 
‘It morality true?’ (for Is); on p. 466, ‘ atrébiliar’ 
(for a); on p. 467, ‘ dulaistic’ (for al); on p. 469, 
‘flatulant’; on p. 471, ‘ villification’ (for 2); on 
p- 480, ‘millenium’ (for mm); p. 497, ‘Savonorola.’ 


PROFESSOR THE REV. JAMES COOPER, D.D. 


In James Cooper: A Memoir (Longmans ; 12s. 6d. 
net),his intimate friend,the Rev. H. J. Wotherspoon, 
M.A., D.D., has given us a striking full-length and 
life-like portrait of one of the most notable ministers 
of the Scottish Established Church in his day and 
generation. He was a wonderful combination of 
gentleness and courtesy mingled with an intense 
perseverance and a courage that often left him in a 
minority of one. As a parish minister for twenty- 
five years, and as Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Glasgow for almost a 
similar period, the zeal for God’s House was in his 
heart as a consuming fire. He was a striking type 
of the man in whose breast ‘ hope springs Eternal.’ 
Failure or defeat only stimulated him to renewed 
effort. 

His biographer says truly that ‘ James Cooper 
will be remembered as the steadfast and undis- 
couraged advocate of Christian unity—possibly as 
the champion of a lost cause.’ The unity he longed 
and laboured for, and that was written on his heart, 
was a unity between the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland and the Episcopal Church both in Scotland 
and in England. He was born, reared, and spent 
his youth and early manhood under the shadow of 
the imposing ruins of Elgin Cathedral, that place of 
pilgrimage for tourists from the ends of the earth. 
‘The boy was father of the man.’ He was steeped 
to the lips in ecclesiastical history, hence his heart’s 
desire and prayer for Scotland was what he termed 
‘ Catholic Reunion.’ 

Strange to say, he was almost indifferent to 
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such striking and historic examples of unity as the 
union between the Free and the United Presby- 
terian Churches in Scotland in 1900; and, at first, 
more critical than favourable to the preliminary 
stages that have led up to the prospective union 
between the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church. It was not until his later years that 
he came to recognize that this was doubtless a. 
necessary first step towards that larger unity for 
which he had spent his life. It is characteristic 
of his strangely unsympathetic attitude to Non- 
conformity that he finds no place in his Catholic 
unity even for the great body of Wesleyans whose ~ 
founder John Wesley was a member of the Anglican ~ 
Church. He describes what he terms ‘the char- 
acteristic theology of the Puritans’ as ‘ harsh and 
inhumane.’ But he writes that a merely Presby- 
terlan union would not unite the Scottish people. 
‘You can no more leave out the Scottish Epis- 
copalians than you can leave out the United Free 
Church.’ How then in England can you have 
unity and leave out the Puritan denominations so 
called ? 

Though this question of Church union has a place 
in almost every chapter of this Memoir of James | 
Cooper, yet it is far from presenting the man as he 
was admired and loved by those who knew him 
best as pastor and professor. This his biographer 
has succeeded in doing with fine discrimination and 
loyalty. It is the faithful, untiring, and sympathetic 
pastor who will be remembered in Aberdeen, for 
example, when his efforts for the unity of the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches have been 
forgotten. Blessed with wonderful health, his. 
week’s work was amazing. The same tireless energy 
was shown during his year of office as Moderator 
of the General Assembly of his Church. He delighted 
to do public service, but the ceaseless strain proved 
at last too much for a veteran who had long since 
passed life’s allotted span. In his retirement, in his 
native Elgin, he occupied himself with an auto- 
biography. It was impossible for him to get away 
from Church History, so that on the scale on which 
it was begun it would have filled many volumes. 
Happily his able biographer has planned, and: 
carried out his plan, to better purpose. 


BEHIND THE THIRD GOSPEL. 


The widely accepted Two Document Hypothesis 
has tended to depreciate our estimation of the 
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teaching peculiar to the Third Gospel, as though it 
were on a less authentic plane than that of Mark or 
Q. But this is changed if the Proto-Luke Hypo- 
thesis, as recently advocated by Canon Streeter, 
can be substantially verified. In his new work, 
Behind the Third Gospel: A Study of the Proto-Luke 
Hypothesis (Milford ; pp. 294, 16s. net), Dr. Vincent 
Taylor offers an interesting study, at once able 
and thorough, of the hypothesis in question. He 
himself believes in the hypothesis, and he puts the 
case for it with admirable lucidity and restraint, and 
with a certain engaging frankness. ‘ Proto-Luke,’ 
he says, ‘is a tool which must be handled with 
knowledge and discretion, with regard to its limita- 
tions as well as to its real merits, but it is one which, 
far from breaking in our hands, will help us to make 
a way towards the distant goal.’ 

According to the Proto-Luke Hypothesis, a 
continuous non-Markan source is posited as the 
framework of the Third Gospel. This non-Markan 
source consists mainly of Q matter and material 
peculiar to Luke, and is a first-class document 
comparable to Mark. It is not a quarry but a 
foundation, not a scrapbook but a real literary 
entity. It represents the first stage in the composi- 
tion of the Third Gospel. The purpose of the Third 
Evangelist in writing Proto-Luke was to impart to 
Q a narrative form. This he effected by adding 
stories and parables which he had himself gathered, 
and in particular an account of the Passion and 
Resurrection. At a later time he inserted extracts 
from Mark, and added the Birth and Infancy 
narratives and the Preface, and thus we got the Third 
Gospel. 

It is claimed that this hypothesis, in which Mark 
is no longer regarded as a primary source, gives a 
better account of the facts of the Third Gospel than 
the Two-Document Hypothesis, and that in par- 
ticular it explains difficulties that have long con- 
fronted students of the Third Gospel, such as the 
elaborate opening of Lk 3}- 2, the position of the 
genealogy, and the order in which Mark is followed. 
It does justice also, it is claimed, to the implications 
of the Preface, which appears to bespeak for the 
Third Evangelist real authorship and not the mere 
role of a compiler. 

Dr. Taylor does not enter into the further in- 
vestigation involved, but it is his opinion that the 
Third Evangelist is to be identified with the diarist 
in the Acts. We may add that he assigns A.D. 65-70 
as the date of the Third Gospel. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 


Dr. Orchard has issued Volume III. of his 
Foundations of Faith (Allen & Unwin; 53s. net). 
The three volumes have respectively the sub-titles 
Theological, Christological, and Ecclesiological. In 
the last he deals with the doctrines of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church, and the Sacraments. Some of 
the chapters have already been issued as Tracts, 
and have stirred a certain amount of controversy. 
Needless to say the writing is clear and vigorous, 
for the writer knows his own mind and also 
how to express it. The general impression left 
on the reader is that the present volume would 
be admirable if it came from the pen of a Roman 
Catholic. There seems, indeed, no reason why it 
should not receive the Nzhil obstat. Dr. Orchard 
appears to accept the Papacy and all it stands 
for, down to the dogma of infallibility. Any 
criticisms he offers of the system are such as 
might be permitted to a devout Romanist. If 
Rome is not the true Church he cannot see where 
the true Church is to be found. The bias against 
Protestantism is most marked throughout. The 
writer is so obsessed by the whole system and ritual 
of Rome that he continually loses touch with the 
simplicity of New Testament religion. ‘ All we need 
to say about infants dying unbaptized is that super- 
natural salvation is not possible to them ; but all 
that is possible to natural humanity is not only open, 
but, if they have never lived to commit conscious 
sin, 1s assured to them.’ ‘ We may well hope that 
the Mass will one day be discerned by all Christians 
to be the one thing that matters, the Catholic cele- 
bration the point at which unity will be found, and 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation the basis of a 
sacramental philosophy which illuminates many 
mysteries, the sure foundation on which a truly cor- 
porate Life can be built, the centre from which all our 
efforts at social reconstruction will be truly inspired.’ 
Such quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. 

The question inevitably arises in the mind, how 
is it possible for one holding these views to continue 
outside the Church of Rome? Dr. Orchard’s. 
answer is, ‘ Many outside Rome are more truly loyal 
to Rome and her de fide doctrines than many in 
Rome ; they are not unorthodox or schismatic in 
heart, and they are actually doing more to hasten 
the day when the whole Church shall be built, as 
Christ intended, upon the rock, than many actual 
members and many ardent defenders of the Roman 
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Church.’ This may be true, but it is not a position 
that will commend itself to the downrightness of 
the English mind. For this reason the arguments 
of the book do not carry that moral weight and 
persuasiveness which their real ability might well 
entitle them to. It may be added that the writer 
adopts throughout the discussion a certain Olympian 
tone which suggests that he would not easily find 
himself at home in the Roman Catholic Church, 
unless perhaps in the Papal Chair. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Under the title The Sermon on the Mount (S.P.C.K.; 
15s. net), the Rev. Horace Marriott, M.A., D.D., of 
Keble College, Oxford, has given us a very thor- 
ough study of Mt 5-7. He regards as original to 
the Sermon of Q all the Q matter which Luke 
places in it, and none of the Q matter which Mat- 
thew includes in it, but which Luke assigns to 
different contexts. The discourse was delivered 
on a definite historical occasion, one of the greatest 
in the course of the ministry, ‘to newly-ordained 
men in the presence of their relatives and friends 
and of a large congregation.’ 

In a general introduction an attempt is made, 
from a study of the use made by the First and 
Third Gospels of the Marcan material, to infer the 
probable extent, order, and wording of the Q or 
“teaching’ source. One hundred pages are then 
devoted to a searching critical study of the Sermon 
on the Mount. To some the most interesting part 
of the book will be that in which the author tries 
to reconstruct the Sermon as it appeared in Q, 
that is, the Sermon as he believes it was actually 
delivered. The preacher will turn rather to Part 2, 
the exegetical and expository treatment of the 
Sermon. The author discusses, keeping in view 
modern criticisms, the primary meaning of the 
Sermon, its place in the teaching of Jesus and the 
value and import of its teaching. The most im- 
portant section of the whole book is the first chapter 
of Part 2, in which is given a full list of parallels 
and affinities to the Sermon in pre-Christian Jewish 
literature. The volume is a useful addition to the 
not too expensive list of important books on the 
great discourse. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF VICTORY. 


Mr. Alfred Fabre-Luce in The Limitations of 
Victory (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d. net) has dealt 
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with matters which have formed the subject of 
many recent books, yet by his freedom from national 
bias and by his ability to trace the hidden forces 
which determined the international policies of pre- 
war Europe, he has made an exceedingly valuable 
contribution. 

He deplores the existence in the Peace Treaty of 
the clause relating to war-guilt, and endeavours to 
allocate to the several countries their degree of 
responsibility for the world-war; distinguishing 
between the events immediately before the outbreak 
of war and the policies which had characterized the 
European Powers in the preceding decade, he shows 
how blindly the nations stumbled along, until the 
strife which many European statesmen had come 
to regard as inevitable, descended upon the peoples. 
Geneva and the League of Nations, with the demand 
for arbitration and delay, he regards as the only 
means of averting a similar tragedy in years to 
come. 

While he deals frankly with the mistaken policies 
of other countries, he has much that is of value to 
say regarding the policy of France. The statesmen 
who demanded immense sums for reparations knew 
that the Central Powers could not pay the amount 
suggested, but the success of the anti-German 
propaganda had robbed the Allied statesmen of a 
free hand; the Ruhr invasion was a mistaken 
policy although it has not been without some good 
results. The French demand for security no longer 
requires to be asserted ; what is now necessary is to 
safeguard both France and Germany against mutual 
attack, and this will be accomplished when Germany 
is admitted into the League and is thus ‘ caught 
in the snare of peace.’ Until this is achieved very 
real limitations are attached to the Allied victory. 

This intensely interesting and well-informed work 
has been ably translated by Miss Constance Vesey. 


TIBET BY A TIBETAN. 


To see ourselves as others see us is believed to 
be a wholesome discipline. It is likewise desirable 
that we should have the opportunity of seeing 
other people as they see themselves. This is what 
happens in We Tibetans, by a woman of Tibet, 
Rin-Chen-Lha-Mo (Seeley, Service; 12s. 6d.). 
The writer is Mrs. Louis King, whose husband, 
formerly H.M. Consul at Tachienlu on the Chinese 
frontier of Tibet, writes an historical introduction 
to her revealing and most interesting narrative. 
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Time was when it was as impossible to get into 
Lhasa, the holy city of the Dalai Lama, as it was to 
penetrate to Mecca, the holy city of the Muham- 
madans. The secrets of both have now been re- 
vealed. One wonders by what process of education 
Mrs. King learnt her simple, direct, and vivid style. 
There is seldom a superfluous word in her sentences, 
and not a superfluous chapter in her book. She 
writes with the enthusiasm of one who loves her 
native land, on the roof of the world, its distinctive 
race, their manner of life, their dress, their customs, 
and their religion in which she still believes with her 
whole heart. She has a candid chapter entitled 
‘Your Civilization and Ours.’ Before her marriage 
Mrs. King had lived her life on the great grass lands 
of Tibet, 14,000 feet above the sea. The idea of her 
people was that no Tibetan could live on the 
plains ; but she has seen Calcutta and London and 
has survived, and now likes her life in the English 
provinces, only disturbed by malicious statements 
about her native country and her kindred. Of the 
religion of her country she writes: ‘There are 
many lamas, that is, priests, in Tibet. The reason 
is simple. We are Buddhists and believe in our 
religion. We consider the Church the highest 
vocation a man can follow, for the lama is following 
in the footsteps of the Buddha. No respect more 
genuine than our people’s for the priesthood, and 
no Tibetan so poor that he can spare nothing for 
the Church. And every family wishes to have at 
least one of its sons a priest, many families have 
more than one son in the Church, the family which 
has none at all is sad.’ A generation ago this would 
have been written of married people at home, who 
believed in their religion. Mrs. King resents the 
statement of travellers in Tibet that they are 
beset by hordes of fanatical monks. ‘ We are not 
fanatics, neither our lamas nor our laymen. . 
We do not look to a man’s professions but to his 
ife. Is he living for others, putting self aside, or 
is he just thinking of himself and neglectful of the 
rights and welfare of others? . . . We apply this 
standard to your Christian missionaries as to 
ourselves.’ 

To show that Mrs. King is not writing of her 
people as she would wish them to be, we may quote 
Lt.-Col. Waddell in the ENcycLop#DIA OF RELIGION 
AND Eruics, who writes: ‘The Tibetans are 
entitled to be regarded as one of the most “ religi- 
ous” peoples in the world... . Not only is the 
proportion of the population in Tibet which devotes 
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its life to religion greater than that in any other 
country, ... but the life of the laity is also 
dominated and pervaded by their religion to an 
exceptional extent.’ 


Who’s Who for 1926 (Black; 42s. net) has de- 
veloped into a volume of three thousand two hun- 
dred pages containing biographical notes relating to 
more than thirty thousand of the most notable men 
and women of the day in every rank, every profes- 
sion, and in every country. One may test this 
remarkable publication at any page or any name, 
and its accuracy will not be found wanting. The 
editor allows full measure, running over in many 
cases, to the person desirous of recording all his or 
her distinctions and achievements. The results are 
often curious and revealing. The record of the 
Prime Minister is modesty itself. There is no 
mention of his favourite recreation, so that his 
admirers are left wondering whether it is smoking, 
or walking in bypaths across the countryside, or 
digging with a dictionary into the Greek and Latin 
Classics. Mr. Lloyd George, whose biography is 
under that name and not under ‘George,’ has a 
record equally modest. He also makes no mention 
of his recreations, so the reader is left to choose 
between golf or digging in the land at Bron-y-de 
Churt or at Brynawelen, Criccieth. Dame Lloyd 
George is said to be the daughter of Richard Owen, 
Mynyddednyfed, Criccieth. Both the Earl and 
Countess of Oxford and Asquith are here, but the 
longest record of a Prime Minister is that of the 
Earl of Balfour. Sir James Matthew Barrie, O.M., 
gives a list of his books and his plays. He, too, 
has no recreation ‘unless it be smoking. George 
Bernard Shaw requires nearly half a column for 
the mere mention of the titles of his novels, essays, 
and plays. As his exercises he mentions motor- 
driving, cycling, swimming, and public speaking, 
and his recreation is ‘ anything except sport.’ He 
describes himself as ‘a vegetarian.’ This, to many 
people, will account for some other of his outstanding 
characteristics. 

Christ and the Present Age, by Mr. W. L. Cornish 
(Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net), is an admirably clear 
and interesting discussion of present-day problems 
from the Christian point of view. The writer has 
given much serious thought to the complexities of 
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the personal and social life of to-day, and he has 
reached the firm conviction that Christ has still the 
final word to say in regard to these. ‘ He alone 
holds in His hands the ultimate solutions of our 
present perplexities ; if the Age will turn to Him, 
He will bring it rest and peace, but if it pass Him 
by, it must move into deeper sorrow and distress, 
and ultimately to disaster.’ This theme is wrought 
out in a singularly cogent way. The writer makes 
good points in emphasizing that the brotherhood of 
man cannot be maintained apart from the Father- 
hood of God, and that to be a Christian means more 
than to adopt the social programme of the gospel. 


The latest addition to the recurrent attempts to 
identify William Shakespeare with Francis, Lord 
Bacon, is a considerable volume entitled The Prince 
of Poets and Most Illustrious of Philosophers, by 
Brigadier-General S. A. E. Hickson, C.B., D.S.O. 
(Gay & Hancock; 7s. 6d. net). This is dedicated 
to ‘The Mother of Shakespeare,’ none other than 
Queen Elizabeth, to whose zeal in the education of 
her wonderful and singular son, and to the advan- 
tages which she gave him, we owe not only the 
famous plays of Shakespeare, but the fruits of the 
great learning, given to the world of Elizabeth’s day, 
and later, in the name of Bacon. His father was 
the Earl of Leicester, her marriage with whom the 
young Queen Elizabeth dared not acknowledge. 
Brigadier-General Hickson has taken his subject 
as seriously as he must have taken his profession 
as a soldier. He has written this book for the 
express purpose, as he says, ‘of challenging the 
strangely illogical view hitherto entertained of the 
parentage and early life of the author of the plays of 
William Shakespeare’ by historians like Froude, 
Macaulay, John Richard Green, and by later 
authorities like Edward Dowden and Sir Sidney Lee. 
He sets aside the whole of the evidence collected 
with infinite pains by many investigators as to the 
reputed parentage of a certain William Shaksper 
of Stratford-on-Avon. He assures his readers 
that there is ‘ little room left for doubt’ as to the 
principal influences of Queen Elizabeth in directing 
his studies. Far from being the son of an alderman, 
and the apprentice of a butcher, we are assured that 
‘from 1568 to 1572 the education of the juvenile 
brain of Shakespeare, known then as Francis 
Bacon, was promoted by furnishing him with 
companions and tutors skilled in foreign languages 
and renowned for their translations and as versifiers. 
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He took, it seems, to knowledge as a duck to water. 
His natural thirst for it was unquenchable, his 
industry inexhaustible.’ We learn that ‘the 
Queen-mother paid visits to her concealed son at 
Woodstock. This indeed was the height of his 
innocent and happy young life, the Queen-mother 
indulging her marvellous son to the full length of 
her bent, and indeed so much so that at last some 
inkling of the truth must have entered his head.’ 
There is no need that we should attempt here to 
slay the slain. To accept the Brigadier-General’s 
theory at present, however, would imply an admis- 
sion that the recent destruction by fire of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon must have been a providential event, and 
that the later appeal of the Prime Minister and ex- 
Prime-Ministers for funds to rebuild the Memorial 
is a flying in the face of Providence. 


In ‘The Christian Year’ of this month we have 
given, though in a considerably shortened form, a 
sermon by the Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D., which has 
just appeared in his new volume, The Greatest of 
These (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). This 
volume, Dr. Jones tells us, contains sermons which 
were preached in the course of his regular ministry, 
and they have been published exactly as they were 
preached because a number of his people—a fact 
not to be at all wondered at—wanted to have them 
in permanent form. It is not a volume of sermons 
in the ordinary sense. The addresses here are a 
series on the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
forming a continuous exposition of St. Paul’s great 
hymn of love. It is an exposition which is marked 
by minute study and deep insight, and very pleasant 
to read by reason of Dr. Jones’ mastery of language. 
It is well worthy to be set beside Professor Drum- 
mond’s ‘ Greatest Thing in the World.’ 


There have been many studies of Pauline thought 
in recent years, and they are reflected in the Rev. 
H. Bulcock’s essay on The Passing and the Per- 
manent in St. Paul (Macmillan ; pp. 241, ros. 6d. 
net). Indeed, he quotes very freely from writers 
like Wrede and Schweitzer, Morgan, Kennedy, and 
Scott, and one wishes that he had more consistently 
supplied exact references with his quotations. His 
first chapter, which treats of prophetic, apocalyptic, 
and sacramental faith, provides him with his 
criterion of the Passing and the Permanent. The 
features of the prophetic type of religion are faith, 
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hope, and love, and these are fundamental and 
permanent elements in St. Paul’s life and experi- 
ence. The apocalyptic and sacramental inter- 
pretations of religion, also to be found in St. Paul, 
are valid only in so far as they express faith, hope, 
and love ; otherwise, they have only passing worth. 
Keeping such considerations before him, Mr. 
Bulcock traces the origin and development of 
Pauline thought, at the same time offering estimates 
of value. While the eternal prophetic elements, 
with their spiritual and ethical emphasis, are the 
valuable parts of Paulinism, they are far from 
being isolated parts, but lie at the root even of the 
apocalyptic forms, the Hellenistic speculation, and 
the conceptions of Church and Sacraments. It is a 
useful essay, and appears rightly to lay stress on 
the point that in the first stage of his thought 
St. Paul was debtor to the Jew, and only later was 
he debtor to the Greek. 


The Divine Mechanism, by Mr. J. M. M. Munro, 
F.R.S.E., M.LE.E. (Macniven & Wallace ; 2s. 6d.), 
is an earnest and laudable attempt to reconcile 
the mechanistic theory of the universe with the 
Christian faith. In the opinion of the writer there 
is ‘no safe logical resting-place halfway in the long 
drawn out discussion between the prevailing theo- 
logy and the opinions of men of science.’ Each 
side will eventually be forced to adopt in its entirety 
the fundamental faith of the other. ‘ The obscuri- 
ties will vanish only when theology becomes in a 
new and real sense materialistic, and when science 
sees God in all.’ The argument of the book is 
extremely condensed. The major part of the book 
is occupied with an exposition of the mechanistic 
theory. Mind is explained by the ‘ hypothesis of a 
super-ether of which the sole known quality is not 
any quality of mind except the possibility of pure 
consciousness, but in which physical motion takes 
the psychic form of conscious emotion.’ The 
concluding portion of the book is given to showing 
briefly that the facts of the Christian faith remain, 
under this theory, substantially unchanged. 


A strenuous defence of the Fundamentalist view 
of the Bible has been written by Mr. H. D. Woolley 
and published by Messrs. Morgan & Scott—The 
Modernist Bible and How Compiled : With Analysis 
of Professor J. E. M‘Fadyen’s Three Articles in 
the United Presbyterian Record for Oct., Nov., and 
Dec. 1925 (1s. 6d. net). We have given the whole 
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title because it is a characteristic example of the 
inaccuracy of such writings. Professor McFadyen 
could not possibly have contributed any articles 
to the ‘ United Presbyterian Record’ because no 
such publication exists, so far as we know. He did 
contribute a series of admirable articles to ‘ The 
Record’ of the United Free Church of Scotland. 
No doubt Mr. Woolley will say that is a small error. 
But if a writer is incapable even of setting down the 
proper name of a publication whose pages he is 
denouncing, what kind of accuracy are we to expect 
in his thinking? Let us say, however, that the 
writing in this pamphlet is vigorous, if the thinking 
is not conclusive. It will be sufficient to say of the 
argument that it is on well-worn Fundamentalist 
lines. It will not cause the Professor to lose any 
sleep. Nor will it do very much to satisfy any 
really open mind that Dr. McFadyen has awakened 
to inquire for itself. 


The Rev. Paul P. Levertoff, Vicar of Holy Trinity 
Church, Shoreditch, has rendered a valuable service 
to Jewish Christians by drawing up a Hebrew 
Christian Liturgy for use at the service of Holy 
Communion. It is entitled The Order of Service of 
the Meal of the Holy King (Mowbray ; 1s.), is printed 
in Hebrew and English on opposite pages, and is 
based on early Jewish and Christian Liturgical 
Sources, with which an earlier book of Mr. Lever- 
toff’s on ‘ Love and the Messianic Age’ shows that 
he has great familiarity. The blend of Jewish 
and Christian elements in the service is distinctly 
striking: adroit use is made of Old Testament 
Psalms and Prophecy (e.g. Pss 23. 24. 51, Is 53, etc.), 
and we are made to feel, by the ease and naturalness 
with which this is done, the essential continuity of 
the New Testament with the Old. The introduction 
of the Ophanim alongside the Seraphim is a re- 
minder of the Jewish constituency, in the interests 
of whose worship the service was compiled. As an 
illustration of the deft weaving together of texts 
we may take the following: ‘ When the time had 
been fulfilled, Thou didst speak unto us in a still 
small voice, and sent to us Jesus the Messiah, 
Thine Only Begotten One, Whom Thou lovest. 
A Child was born unto us, a Son was given unto us, 
He is Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Father of 
Eternity, The Prince of Peace ; and He became our 
Salvation. For He grew up before Thee as a tender 
plant,’ and so on, to ‘He was despised, and we 
esteemed Him not.’ The service, which has been 
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sanctioned by the Bishop of London, and approved 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, will be found of 
value not only to Jewish Christians, but to ministers 
of other churches whose order of service is not 
rigid. 


The Pilgrim Press of Chicago send over excellent 
books dealing with various aspects of religious 
education. One of the latest is What does Christ 
Expect of Young People To-day? by Mr. T. H. P. 
Sailer (75 cents). The title is curious, the real 
contents of the book being a series of discussions on 
questions that rise in the minds of young people of 
adolescent age. What shall we do on Sunday? 
Should we always tell the truth ? Why do we have 
Foreign Missions? Why do we go to Church? 
How can we improve conditions ? These are some 
of the questions raised. Every ‘ discussion’ starts 
with a definite case or incident, and the young people 
are asked what they think of this. There is ample 
guidance for the leader, plenty of suggestions, but 
the discussion form is adopted in order to make the 
young people think and to formulate convictions. 
Perfect freedom is encouraged in the statement of 
opinions. This is an original and very promising 
programme. It would form a good Bible class 
syllabus. 

Another ‘ discussion course’ that comes from the 
Pilgrim Press of Chicago is called Christian Fellow- 
ship among the Nations (An Aid to Straight Thinking 
on our Greatest Problem), by Professor Jerome 
Davis and the Rev. Roy B. Chamberlin (25 cents). 
The challenging questions that are set for discussion 
are: Our Attitude toward ‘ Patriotism, toward 
Other Races, toward Diplomacy, toward the Con- 
scientious Objector, toward our Enemies ; Shall the 
Church support War? All these points are freely 
canvassed, starting from definite cases like the 
young pacifist minister who got into trouble with 
his congregation by the expression of his views. 
This gives concrete interest to the discussion and 
raises the issues in a definite and urgent form. 
Guidance is given as to reading and other sources 
of information and as to the conduct of the dis- 
cussion circle, and there are many brief essays on 
separate points at the end. One question put is: 
Our attitude toward the Need of Europe. It 
suggests to us over here that America would be in 
a better position to give counsel if she helped to 
shoulder the burden of the world’s problems in a 
practical fashion. 


’ Samuel. 
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A revised edition of Early Church History, by the 


Rev. J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A., D.D. (R.T.S. ; 3s. 6d. — | 


net), has just been issued. 


Messrs. Rivingtons have given us a fifth edition 
enlarged of The Church of the Fathers, by the Rev. 
Leighton Pullan, D.D. (6s. net). There is an 
important new chapter in which Dr. Pullan deals 
with Modern Criticism and Ancient Heresies. 


Obscurantism is much more prevalent than the 
friends of theological progress are sometimes apt to 
imagine ; and if a reasonable view of the Bible is 
ever to prevail, it must first of all be lodged in the 
minds of the children. For this reason we welcome 
the volumes on J. and II. Samuel (Rivingtons ; 
2s. 6d. each), by the Rev. Principal A. R. Whitham, 
M.A., of Culham College—volumes which give just 
the amount and the quality of information necessary 
for those who are to get their first introduction to 
the modern view of the Bible. The commentary 
proper, which is adequate without being overloaded, 
is preceded by a brief introduction, which vividly 
sketches the historical background, and frankly 
recognizes the composite nature of the Books of 
One of the principal aims of ‘ The Old 
Testament for Schools’ Series, to which these 
volumes belong, is to exhibit the history as part of 
the Divinely guided religious education of Israel and 
as leading up to the Christian revelation. These 
volumes fulfil this aim very satisfactorily. In an 
interesting treatment of the Witch of Endor 
episode, for example, it is pointed out that ‘ both 
Scripture and the Church definitely forbid such 
practices.’ The tone of the commentary is slightly, 
and perhaps rightly—considering the readers for 
whom it is designed—conservative ; it is a little 
more interested in suggesting harmonistic devices 
than a purely critical scholarship would be, but it 
is occasionally conceded that the discrepancies, 
in the absence of fuller knowledge, are ‘ almost 
insoluble.’ The books are provided with some use- 
ful maps, questions, and subjects for study. It is 
a great pity that the chapter numbers are not put 
at the head of the page, an omission which often 
makes it really difficult to find the desired place. 


The Religion of Undergraduates, by the Rev. 
Cyril Harris (Scribners ; $1.25), deals with a theme 
about which much, perhaps too much, has been 
written of late. The writer was for a time in close 
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touch with American student life at Cornell Univer- ; 


sity, and he gives a summary of undergraduate 
_ opinion upon religion drawn from nearly two 
hundred essays on the subject, written in the winter 
of 1923-24. His own proposals to meet the 
situation thus disclosed, though written with 
sparkle and flow of words, are somewhat hazy. 
They seem to amount to a proposal to ‘live as 
Jesus did,’ and, if need be, to skip a year of college 
life to give the matter a fair trial. One is left with 
the feeling that a good deal more needs to be said. 


Nearly forty years have passed since James 
Chalmers published the remarkable narrative of 
his missionary pioneering work among the savage 
peoples of the island continent of New Guinea, 
the second largest in the world, where he was 
afterwards murdered. Since then we have had a 
considerable succession of works of explorers in 
different regions of New Guinea, yet it is still 
possible to publish such a volume as In Unknown 
New Guinea, by the Rev. W. J. V. Saville, missionary 
and anthropologist (Seeley, Service; 21s. net), 
who has spent twenty-five years amongst the 
interesting natives of an almost unknown part of 
this vast island. These natives are commonly 
spoken of as the Mailu people, who inhabit a small 
island of that name and the adjoining coast of the 
eastern extremity of New Guinea. Mr. Saville is 
a cultivated anthropologist, and a keen observer. 
He has also the gift of writing graphic narrative, 
and he has used it with rare skill in his descriptions 
of the manners, customs, and occupations of the 
Mailu people and of their religious rites and public 
ceremonies. To read his account of these New 
Guinea natives of to-day is to be reminded of the 
ancient Britons. The making of pottery is their 
biggest industry. Only women and girls engage 
in it. How many centuries will elapse before the 
future New Guinea will have superseded Stafford- 
shire? At present it is the highest form of art 
among these primitive people who are as yet only 
in the Stone Age of the implements of manufacture. 
The men are boat-builders and fishermen at the 
same rude stage, yet wonderfully expert with the 
means at their command. Mr. Saville says: ‘I do 
not mean that I have failed to find religion among 
these people. On the contrary I have felt for 
many years that they are permeated with religion.’ 
He is to be congratulated on the series of photo- 
graphs with which the book is illustrated. 
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We have received a new, cheaper edition of Pro- 
fessor W. E. Soothill’s Timothy Richard of China 
(Seeley, Service; 6s. net). 


Personality and Religion, by Dr. Morgan-Smith 
(Skeffington ; 2s. 6d. net), is a solid piece of work, 
earnest and thoughtful, if somewhat slow in move- 
ment. The writer deals in successive chapters with 
Personality in relation to Conscience, Temptation, 
Pain, and Revelation. In his conclusion he dwells 
upon the inevitable necessity of dogma, in other 
words, of expressing religious convictions in in- 
tellectual forms, ‘ for religion to be real must appeal 
to the reason as well as to the heart and senses.’ 


Three volumes have come to hand of the ‘ Church- 
man’s Popular Library,’ published by the S.P.C.K. 
(as. 6d. net). The general aim of the series is to 
bring before the lay mind in a simple and interesting 
way various departments of Christian teaching. 

‘What Mean Ye by these Stones ?’, by the Rev. J. 
M. C. Crum, M.A., is an unusually fresh and able 
study of the development of Old Testament religion. 
The writer addresses himself to the man who ap- 
proaches the Old Testament critically, and will 
concede only so much as there is clear evidence for. 
A swift survey is given of the early traditions and 
of the work of the later prophets, and an argument 
is skilfully built on these to the effect that here 
there is unmistakable proof of the presence and 
work of the Spirit of God. 

A Religion for Monday Morning, by the Rev. K. 
E. Maclean, B.A., is ‘ written more especially for 
those who are thinking of being confirmed or for 
those who have forgotten the teaching they received 
when they were prepared for Confirmation.’ The 
title is somewhat of a misnomer, for the writer does 
not deal with everyday religion, but with such 
topics as the Sacraments, Confirmation, Confession, 
and Preparation for Holy Communion. His 
teaching on these subjects is a model of clearness, 
and the illustrations are both abundant and well 
chosen. 

Death and the Hereafter, by the Rev. H. Lowther 
Clarke, D.D., D.C.L., has a simplicity and natural- 
ness which are very charming. Those who are in 
search of curious speculations about the Hereafter 
will be disappointed, for the writer has no sympathy 
with such inquisitiveness. ‘As I dwell upon this 
glorious hope which is set before us, far surpassing 
all we can dream of for man’s future, I grow im- 
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patient with myself .when other questions about 
details force themselves upon my mind... . All 
after death can be left in the hands of Christ, if 
only we have accepted His great offer of eternal 
life and lived on earth in the light of this great 
hope.’ It is in every way a reverent and Christian 
book. 


A second volume has been published of the 
Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels, by the Rev. 
Harold Smith, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net). It 
covers the period from the beginning of our Lord’s 
public ministry up to and including the Sermon on 
the Mount. It simply contains a catena of quota- 
tions from the writings of the early Fathers, trans- 
lated into English without note or comment. It 
is not a preacher’s book, but for students of early 
Christian literature it gathers together into a con- 
venient form all the passages relative to the Gospel 
narratives. The immense industry and patience 
of the translator are worthy of all praise. 


It is curious that the Fourth Gospel has recently 
attracted the special interest and study of two 
distinguished laymen. Lord Charnwood’s remark- 
able book was recently described fully in these 
columns. It has been followed by another in its 
way equally valuable, The Fourth Gospel: Its 
Historical Importance, by Mr. P. V. Smith, M.A., 
LL.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester, 
Durham, and Ripon (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). The 
author is known as an ecclesiastical lawyer and 
judge of the highest rank. He cannot be supposed 
to have the technical scholarship of the experts, 
but it is of extreme value to have the considered 
judgment of a calm mind that has carefully studied 
the literature and weighed the pros and cons. The 
general verdict is strongly in favour of the historical 
value of the Fourth Gospel. It has come to be 
an accepted conclusion that the Synoptic Gospels 
contain the reliable history and that the Fourth is 
inferior in historical accuracy. Dr. Smith’s book 
is an appeal for a reconsideration of this verdict. 
‘St. John’ (who was likely not the Apostle but the 
elder’) took the Synoptics for granted and set 
himself to give supplementary information. Even 
the discourses, though coloured by the Evangelist’s 
mind and even couched in his language, give a précis 
of what our Lord said that is accurate and reliable. 
The author goes through the contents of the Gospel, 
incident by incident, and weighs the evidence in 
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each case, stating his conclusions with moderation 
but always with reasons which are worthy of careful 
consideration. This detailed examination must be 
left to the reader of Dr. Smith’s book. But it 
must be said that his argument is one that cannot 
be neglected. There is nothing narrow or merely 
traditional in it. And we venture to predict that 
few readers of the book will leave it without a re- 
inforced assurance of the trustworthiness of St. 
John’s memorabilia. 


Little by little the S.P.C.K. is enabling us to 
become better acquainted with the nature of 
Rabbinic interpretations of the Old Testament. 
The latest addition to their valuable series of 
‘ Translations of Early Documents’ is the Midrash 
Sifre on Numbers (7s. 6d. net), which has been 
translated, with brief annotations, by the Rev. Paul 
P. Levertoff. An Introduction, contributed by 
Canon Box, briefly describes the nature and charac- 
teristics of the Midrash. The translation deals with 
selections from the Book of Numbers, such as the 
passages on the Ordeal of Jealousy, the Nazirite 
Vow, the Trumpets of Silver, Moses and his Father- 
in-Law, the Sabbath-breaker, etc. These selections 
exhibit much of the hair-splitting which we custom- 
arily associate with Rabbinic interpretation, but 
the casuistry is frequently interspersed with com- 
ment of a more interesting and human sort. 
A book like this is an invaluable aid to the under- 
standing of the Jewish religious world into which 
Jesus came. 

William Carey, by Mr. F. Deaville Walker, is the 
sixth volume of a uniform series of missionary 
biographies published by the S.C.M. (5s. net). In 
the preface the writer assures us that he has hardly 
consulted the biographies of Dr. George Smith and 
Dr. Culross, and that he has ‘ of set purpose care- 
fully refrained from reading or in any way consult- 
ing Mr. Pierce Carey’s recent exhaustive life of 
Carey.’ These disclaimers tend to create the im- 
pression of one who is more anxious to establish his 
own title to originality than to give to his readers 
all the best that is to be known. It may be said at 
once that this biography contains nothing that is 
new, either in the facts recorded or in the general 
estimate of Carey’s character. At the same time 
the work is done with care and the writer’s style is 
easy and pleasant. The account of Carey’s later 
years is much abbreviated. Following the recent 
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example of Mr. Pierce Carey and the older example of 
Mr. Eustace Carey, Mr. Walker touches very lightly 
on the break with the Baptist Missionary Society, 
a controversy which lasted fifteen years and em- 
bittered Carey’s later life. As these events hap- 
pened over a hundred years ago there seems little 
purpose in glossing theni over, especially as they 
illustrate, in a way that nothing else does, the 
Christian character and moral grandeur of the great 
pioneer. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians is generally regarded 
as too theological to be easily made palatable to 
the modern mind. But this, it would appear, is 
a mistake. A Philosophy from Prison, by Professor 
F. R. Barry, D.S.0., M.A. (S.C.M.; 4s. net), is a 
study of that Epistle, and it is astonishingly modern. 
The method followed is to expound the sections of 
the Epistle and to bring out the connexion of 
thought, relating it to the social background of the 
Apostolic Age. Three main topics are handled, 
God in History, Christ the Meaning of History, and 
Self-expression and Social Life. The perplexity 
and sense of failure in the old Roman world, the 
breakdown of old moral standards, the war- 
weariness, are elements which bring the Apostolic 
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Age into vital contact with the world of to-day, 
and the sufficiency of Paul’s Gospel is impressively 
set forth. 


A book on worship which deals not with its 
liturgical side but with the general principles under- 
lying it and its place in our mental life has been 
published by the Student Christian Movement— 
Worship: Its Necessity, Nature and Expression, by 
the Rev. A. L. Lilley, M.A. (2s. net). There are 
four chapters. The first expounds the constant 
elements in man’s nature which make him naturally 
a worshipper. The second (The Object of Worship) 
contends that though worship as an instinct has a 
natural priority to belief, yet its healthy develop- 
ment depends on a real desire to know its object as 
He is as fully as possible and in all His relations to 
created things. The third (The Essence of Worship) 
urges that the root meaning of worship is a full 
offering of self, and this combines its moral and its 
mystical elements in a discipline which is a service 
also. A final chapter on The Expression of Worship 
sums up an interesting discussion which if general 
in its nature is not without justification as an 
attempt to ground our instinctive and highest 
tendency in reason and fact. 


Recent Thought on (Be Doctrine of Gor. © 


By Proressor CLEMENT C, J. WEBB, M.A., LL.D., Oxrorp. 


I RECOLLECT a wise teacher in my undergraduate 
days surprising us by saying of two philosophers, 
the criticisms by one of whom upon the other 
played a large part in our studies, that ‘some day 
Mill and Green would be reckoned as belonging 
to the same school.’ ‘ Of what school ?’ we asked. 
‘The school of the nineteenth century,’ was the 
reply. It is indeed profoundly true that there is a 
family likeness in the intellectual positions character- 
istic of any one age. They may be diametrically 
opposed to one another, yet they share the same 
presuppositions ; and there are ideas, familiar and 
congenial to another generation, which are equally 
repugnant to both the mutual antagonists of a 
particular epoch. 


‘He that cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.’ The words suggest a conception of 
God which is unquestionably out of fashion in 
recent theology. They present Him, in the first 
place, as a Being whose existence may be doubtful, 
as might be that of the alleged founder of some 
historical institution, the supposed author of some 
epic poem, or the astronomical or biological process, 
conjectured in order to account for some observed 
phenomenon of the heavens or of organic life ; 
and, in the second place, as ‘ the moral Governor of 
the universe,’ dispensing rewards and punishments 
to His rational creatures according to their several 
deserts. In the eighteenth century, to every one, 
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whether believer in’ God or no, the name ‘ God’ 
meant such a Being, such a ‘moral Governor,’ 
to Kant, the unsparing critic of the traditional 
‘proofs of God’s existence,’ no less than to Wolf, 
who formulated them anew, or to Paley, whose 
name became in this country so closely associated 
with the most popularly intelligible and widely 
impressive of them, the ‘argument from design.’ 
The atmosphere of contemporary theological dis- 
cussion is very different from that which these 
men breathed. Our talk of ‘ religious experience,’ of 
‘Divine immanence,’ of mysticism, of an Absolute 
‘beyond good and bad,’ of God as the unconscious 
projection by our imagination of our own nature 
as an object distinct from ourselves, would have 
sounded as strange to our forefathers as much of 
their talk has come to sound to us. 

The springs of philosophy commonly have their 
source in the deposits of some religion, and the 
waters which flow thence long taste of the soil 
whence they took their origin. In the philosophy 
of modern Europe the ultimate principle in which 
it was sought to discover that unity which all 
philosophy divines to be present in the vast ‘ number 
of things,’ whereof, as Stevenson’s child’s poem 
says, ‘the world is so full ’—this ultimate principle 
was at first called ‘God’ and envisaged more or 
less after the likeness of that ‘God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth,’ belief in 
whom was the first article of the Christian creed. 
It was only gradually realized that, on the one 
hand, the existence of God, the object of religious 
reverence and worship, could not be established by 
purely metaphysical considerations which took no 
account of specifically religious experience ; and, 
on the other hand, that the ultimate principle of 
unity to which such considerations might point 
must not be endowed offhand with the attributes 
of the Biblical Deity. The beginning of this dis- 
covery is signalized by Kant’s criticism of the 
“proofs of the existence of God’ on one side; and 
on the other by the contemporaneous change of 
attitude towards Spinoza, who, from being branded 
as a ‘justly decried’ atheist—the epithet is 
Locke’s—came at the end of the eighteenth century 
to be hailed as a holy, God-intoxicated man by the 
prophets of the romantic movement. 

The significance of Kant’s criticism for the history 
of theology is that it leads to the abandonment of 
the attempt to justify belief in the God of religion 
by other than religious arguments. God is known 
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as such—so it comes to be held—only in religious 
experience. The word ‘God’ has no meaning—or 
only a meaning quite remote from common usage 
—for those who lack this kind of experience. They 
may feel themselves compelled to postulate a 
First Cause, or an all-inclusive Reality, or an 
Absolute Unity implied in all relations between 
one thing and another, even in that between the 
mind which knows and the world which confronts 
it as the object of its knowledge. But to call this 
‘God’ is either to invoke religious experience to 
interpret it, or else to summon up irrelevant 
associations from which the language of philosophy 
had better keep itself free. It is of course true 
that religious experience itself may be interpreted 
‘realistically’ as apprehension of an independently 
existing object, but, though God in Himself be 
more than is revealed to His worshippers, yet 
He is primarily that which is known in religious 
experience. Since, in the first place, there is no 
possibility of verifying what is thus known by 
means of a sensible experience (‘no man hath 
seen God at any time’); and, in the second place, 
religious experience is, at least in its intenser forms, 
an experience of such close union with its object 
that we can speak of God ‘ dwelling in us, and we 
in him,’ the way is clearly open for a view which 
doubts or denies that in religious experience we 
are in fact cognizant of any being but our own. 
Such a view has been put forward in many 
forms. These fall into two groups, according as 
those who maintain them consider that nothing 
can be regarded as genuinely real, the presence of 
which cannot be attested by sense-perception and 
investigated by the methods of the natural sciences ; 
or, on the other hand, hold mind or spirit to be 
real in a fuller or deeper sense than any such object. 
To both groups, however, religious experience, 
in respect of the actual form which it assumes, when 
it seems to be a relation of the worshipper to a 
being other (even if not, as Professor Otto would 
have us think, wholly other +) than himself, involves 
a large element of illusion. This type of view and 
its various possible developments can nowhere be 
so well studied as in Ludwig Feuerbach’s Wesen 
des Christenthums, which George Eliot translated 
into English. . Many more recent speculations, which 


+I am not sure that the translator’s ‘wholly other ’ 
does not somewhat exaggerate Professor Otto’s ‘ ganz 
anderes,’ which might perhaps be better rendered 
*“ quite other.’ 


as 
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find in religion an unconscious projection of our 
own wishes, emotions, and ideals in the form of an 
imaginary object, are anticipated in principle in 
this brilliant book; and it was by a wise choice 
that the late Baron von Hiigel selected it for 
criticism in his remarkable examination of the 
kind of theory which it represents, published as 
Religion and Illusion among his ‘Essays and 
Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion.’ 

What may be called the materialistic version of 
this type of view is represented by the French 
“sociological ’ school, of which the late Emil Dark- 
heim was the leader, and to which MM. Lévy-Bruhl, 
Hubert, and Mauss belong, whose work (down to 
1915) the present writer has discussed, with refer- 
ence to the bearing of their theories on the validity 
of religious experience, in a little book called 
Group Theories of Religion and the Individual. 
The psycho-analysts, while approaching the subject 
in quite a different way, generally share with these 
scholars their materialistic presuppositions. Hence, 

~for them, to discover in the attitude of religious 
persons toward their God the presence of emotions 
which were originally directed toward a parent or 
toward the object of a sexual attraction is to inter- 
pret their religious experience as, in the last resort, 
a ‘wish-fantasy,’ by which it is unconsciously 
sought to appease cravings to which the circum- 
stances of their lives deny their natural fulfilment. 
This is so even when the transference of the emotions 
in question to an imaginary object, in purely ideal 
relations wherewith may be found such satisfaction 
of those emotions as is possible, is regarded as 
conducive to mental health and therefore as desir- 
able. Such a position, with especial reference to the 
worship of Jesus Christ, which the author is obviously 
in earnest in his desire to encourage, is adopted 
by President Stanley Hall in his noteworthy book 
called Jesus the Christ in the Light of Psychology. 
Both the French sociologists and the psycho- 
analysts treat the mental life on a method which, 
consistently carried out, is quite as fatal to the 
validity of science (including their own sociology 
and psychology) as it is to the validity of religion ; 
and are thereby in grave danger of cutting away 
the branch on which they sit ; while their material- 
istic assumptions are exposed to all the objections 
which, it is well known to students of philosophy, 
beset every form of materialism. But there is, as 
I have already intimated, the possibility of a 
theory, differing from theirs in these respects while 
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agreeing with them in making religion rather an 
unconscious projection by the imagination into the 
objective world of our own spiritual nature than, 
as it has seemed to the majority of religious persons, 
the revelation of Another than themselves with 
whom, through the activities of worship and prayer, 
they could establish what we may call a personal 
relationship. 

On such a theory we become better acquainted 
with the true nature of ourselves and of the world 
we live in through religious experience than through 
our commerce by means of the senses with the 
material environment of our bodies. Reality is in 
its essence spiritual ; this is the lesson which the 
doctrines of religion have to teach, and which, in 
coming to believe them, we begin to learn. But 
that it is a Spirit personally distinct from us is 
not the ultimate truth. Religious experience itself 
in its highest ranges, where it becomes what we 
call ‘ mystical,’ feels after and even seems to appre- 
hend a unity beyond any such distinction, in which 
(for example) what has been previously regarded 
as the outward history of a past manifestation— 
birth, life, death—of God in the flesh, is felt as 
continually taking place in the soul of the mystic 
himself. For in the end there is but one genuine 
Reality, an Eternal Life which the imagination 
first pictures to itself as an object of reverence and 
desire, but which in philosophy the mind comes to 
know as its own inalienable essence. 

The line of thought just sketched is one which 
can trace its pedigree to Hegel, and has been recently 
illustrated (with variations) in this country by the 
work of two great thinkers whom we have lately 
lost, Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet. But, although 
to neither of these did there seem to be good grounds 
for supposing that there existed any self-conscious 
experience outside of such ‘finite;centres’ as are 
human minds (and, within our knowledge, human 
minds alone), both used language which was not 
always easily to be reconciled with this judgment 
of theirs. Mr. Bosanquet, especially#in®his latest 
utterances, written with the Italian idealists, Croce 
and Gentile, in his eye, insisted much upon the 
importance of not identifying, as they seemed to 
do, the human spirit as such with the Absolute, 
the revelation whereof to poet and artist in Nature 
apart from man was by no means, he held, to be 
regarded, after the fashion suggested in Croce’s 
theory of xsthetic, as a creation or self-expression 
of the human spirit, but rather as a source from 
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whence that spirit receives ‘instruction and in- 
spiration.’ A more completely uncompromising 
immanentism, akin to what I take to be that of 
Gentile, has been within the last year ably set 
forth by an English teacher of philosophy in Mr. 
Collingwood’s remarkable work Speculum Mentis. 
For Mr. Collingwood religion does not merely use 
metaphysical language, but 7s itself ‘ metaphorical 
assertion mistaking itself for literal assertion.’ 
It is a characteristic suggestion of this writer that 
the seer of Patmos in passing from the great vision 
of the worship of heaven in Rev 4 to that of the 


New Jerusalem which has ‘no temple therein’ . 


of Rev 21, is adumbrating the ‘ self-transcendence 
of religion’ accomplished by Christianity, which is 
“explicitly the one, true, and perfect religion,’ but 
‘implicitly the death of religion,’ ‘ the via purgativa 
of the religious mind,’ which ‘ will become out of 
date for any given person or society’ when—but 
only when—‘ in the mind of that person or society 
superstition has vanished for good and all.’ 

The object of this article is record rather than 
criticism. But it is permissible to wonder whether 
many of Mr. Collingwood’s readers, while they will, 
if they be wise, feel gratitude to him for the rigorous 
examination to which he has subjected the tradi- 
tional phraseology and familiar assumptions of 
popular religion, will not still be justified in declining 
to allow, as he would (it seems) have them allow, 
that all the essential values of religion are preserved 
in his philosophy. The crucial point at issue will, 
I think, turn out to be what is often called the 
problem of personality, that is, of the status of the 
individual mind within the spiritual whole apart 
from which, as ‘we must unquestionably allow, it 
could not intelligibly claim to be personal at all. 
There are some considerable differences between 
Mr. Collingwood’s philosophy of religion and the 
late Mr. Bosanquet’s (as set forth, for instance, in 
his Gifford Lectures on The Principle of Individuality 
and Value, and The Value and Destiny of the In- 
dividual)1; and I have no desire to minimize the 
importance of these differences. But it seems to 
me that in both the significance of the personal 
relation of the soul to God in the religious life is 
underrated. Both Bosanquet and Mr. Collingwood 
would, of course, unlike the materialistic thinkers 
previously discussed, deny to the mutual intercourse 

1] may perhaps be permitted to refer to an article 


on ‘ Bernard Bosanquet’s Philosophy of Religion’ in 
the Hibbert Journal, October 1923. 
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of human persons in society a reality higher or 
more genuine than to the religious experience of 
worship of God and of life in Him. For Bosanquet 
the individuality of each one of us is in the end no 
more than a ‘ quasi-individual ’ (the Absolute alone 
is properly individual); and although, I think, 
Mr. Collingwood allows on the whole a higher rank 
to the self than Mr. Bosanquet, he would assign, 
if not to ‘the literal God,’ at any rate to the 
concept which the image of God metaphorically 
means, that is, to ‘the philosopher’s absolute,’ a 
reality which, as it lives ‘in its entirety, yet not 
indifferently,’ in every individual, is the concrete 
whole, whereof every individual mind taken by 
itself is a partial, although unique and indispensable, 
expression. 

Yet, after giving the fullest weight to this estimate 
by both the thinkers we are considering of the 
relative rank of social intercourse and of religious 
experience in the hierarchy of appearances, I find 
it impossible to persuade myself that it does not in 
fact, although not in intention, leave God less real 
than it leaves His worshipper. The finite self and 
God alike are in the view of Bosanquet (as also of 
Bradley, whom he regarded as his master in the 
philosophy of religion) ‘appearances’ of reality, 
not, as such, realities themselves; and God an 
appearance in which reality is more fully manifested 
than in the finite self. Yet the self is an appearance 
which we must accept as a primary feature of our 
experience, despite our inability (admitted in express 
terms by Bradley) to see why there should be such 
‘ finite centres of experience’ at all. God, on the 
other hand, is, so far as I can see, an appearance 
due to the fact that this inevitable recognition of 
the self as a ‘ finite centre of experience ’ compels 
us to distinguish from it and contrast with it, as a 
Being which, although the self’s own existence 
depends thereon, and although therein the self 


‘lives and moves and has its being, is yet not 


the self, that supreme Reality which in truth zs 
the self, because it is all in all, but which, when 
once recognized as being so, ipso facto ceases to be 
what we call God, and becomes, in Mr. Collingwood’s 
phrase, ‘the philosopher’s absolute.’ And, simi- 
larly, in Mr. Collingwood’s own view, God is, as 
we have seen, an ‘image’ by which we, in our 
imperfection, represent to ourselves that which the 
philosopher at his higher level (or rather philosophy, 
for the actual philosopher probably needs religion 
and its God for most of his time) conceives not as 
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God, but as ‘ the philosopher’s absolute.’ It is not 
because I am insensible to the almost overpowering 
attraction which such a position—call it monism, 
absolutism, immanentism, or what you will—has 
for the metaphysician that I confess to being held 
back from surrender to it by what appears to me 
to be necessary implications of religious—and not 
only of religious—experience. 

Religious experience does indeed imply what it is 
the grand merit of this type of thought to insist 
upon, namely, that its object, God, must be not 
less than the ultimate Reality. Spinoza’s words, 
Quicquid est, in Deo est, are the classical statement 
of a truth which is of vital importance to any 
theology claiming adequately to express that 
experience in a scientific form. I associated above 
the revolution which divides our theology from 
that of the eighteenth century with the work of 
Kant and the rediscovery of Spinoza. Kant’s 
criticism of the traditional proofs emphasized the 
impossibility of proving God’s existence apart from 
a specifically religious experience. The great 
Jewish philosopher stands for the conviction that 
only in a Being conceived as the all-embracing 
Reality (even though we may regard the categories 
under which he describes that all-embracing Reality 
as inadequate) can any one who has attained to that 
conception find his religious aspirations satisfied. 

The obvious difficulty (abundantly illustrated by 
the history of religion) of reconciling this conviction 
with such an attribution of personality to God as 
will allow of prayer and worship being taken seri- 
ously, or with such an attribution to Him of moral 
goodness as will justify us in maintaining the 
attitude towards sin in ourselves or elsewhere which 
has characterized Jewish and Christian piety at 
their best, has led in recent times to the abandon- 
ment by certain theologians of the traditional 
ascription of infinity and omnipotence to God, and 
to the assertion that religion postulates as its object 
a Being not identical with, but included within, 
the Absolute of the philosophers; a Being from 
whose consciousness ours remains to the end as 
distinct as does one finite consciousness from 
another (although no doubt He knows our thoughts 
and intents in a measure vastly beyond that in 
which one finite person can know another’s), and 
whose perfectly good will is disappointed of complete 
fulfilment by conditions over which it has no 
control. Of such a view the most prominent repre- 
sentative among recent British divines was the late 
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Dr. Hastings Rashdall. Having discussed at some 
length his position, with others more or less akin 
to his, in the sixth lecture of my Gifford course on 
God and Personality, I will content myself here with 
a reassertion of my inability to consider that any 
doctrine which, in any interest, affirms God to be 
finite, or less than the Absolute Reality, is adequate 
to the demands of the religious consciousness, 
however attractive be the ease with which, 
by means of such a doctrine, some very grave 
difficulties in formulating our theology may be 
avoided. 

Of these difficulties the most important and the 
one which, I think, weighed most with Dr. Rashdall, 
is that of attributing to an all-including Reality 
or Absolute the quality of moral goodness. The 
suspicion that a theology which identifies God with 
the Absolute must be in the long run prejudicial to 
morality might seem to be confirmed by the con- 
tention of some who, in championing such a theo- 
logy, have insisted on the greater nearness of religion 
as compared with morality to the ultimate vision 
of truth, just because it does in some sense pass 
‘ beyond good and bad,’ on the one hand ‘ concluding 
all under sin,’ on the other announcing the free 
forgiveness of sin, not as a debt of justice, but as an 
unmerited grace. This line of thought may be 
well illustrated from the early work of Professor 
A. E. Taylor, The Problem of Conduct (which must 
not be assumed to express the present views of its 
distinguished author). Attention may be called 
to the frequent appeal made in this book to the 
poet Blake, whose often profoundly suggestive, if 
no less often paradoxical, utterances on the nature 
of God and of religion have exercised an important 
influence upon much recent English thought on 
these subjects. In his last completed book, The 
Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 
Mr. Bosanquet has powerfully contended that it 
belongs to the very essence of religion, by lifting 
the mind above the changes and chances of mortal 
life to a conscious participation in an eternally 
realized God, to transcend the ‘ moralism’ of those 
who, believing in the ultimate reality of time and of 
progress in time, condemn themselves (to use a 
favourite phrase of Bradley’s) to ‘the doom of 
Tantalus,’ and also expose their highest hopes to 


1I have discussed some of these utterances, in 
reference to the doctrine of personality in God, in the 
fourth lecture of my Gifford course on Divine Personality 
and Human Life. 
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frustration by the operation of the laws of physical 
nature. 

It is not, however, only those who are concerned 
to affirm the transcendence of morality by religion 
on the ground that morality has to do with time and 
religion with eternity, or of moral distinctions by 
God on the ground that all that is real must fall 
within His being, who find certain outstanding 
features of morality, as commonly conceived, un- 
worthy of the Divine nature. This is also done by 
some who would have no hesitation in describing 
their notion of God as reached principally through 
the moral consciousness, but who regard the 
existing moral institutions of society, and especially 
its system of punishment, as a survival from an 
earlier stage of development, and hold that it is the 
function of religion to pass beyond the attitude 
which expresses itself in these to one which they 
believe to have been revealed to us in the teaching 
and example of Christ, so that the acceptance of 
Christ as the perfect revelation of the Divine 
character involves the depreciation of the attitude 
embodied in human law as less than Divine. I 
have especially in mind, as an example of this 
tendency, the contention of the late Miss Lily 
Dougall and the late Mr. Cyril Emmet—expressed 
in their joint work, The Lord of Thought, and in 
Miss Dougall’s posthumous God’s Way with Man— 
that we should cease to speak of the ‘ wrath of God’ 
and should distinguish sharply natural consequences 
from divinely inflicted penalty. In the former of 
the two books to which I have just referred, Mr. 
Emmet attempted to show on critical grounds that 
what in the recorded teaching of Jesus might seem 
to be inconsistent with such views is probably not 
authentic. While it must be fully recognized 
that the conception, so prevalent in eighteenth- 
century theology, of the ‘moral Governor of the 
universe’ (the caricature of which as ‘ Urizen’ in 
Blake’s Prophetic Books is worthy of attentive 
study) is inadequate to the revelation of God in the 
New Testament as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and as essentially love, it may notwith- 
standing be doubted whether the elimination of 
the ‘ wrath of God’ from our thought of His nature 
will not be found to fail in meeting some of the 
profoundest demands of the religious spirit. It is 
impossible not to ask oneself whether the theology 
of the two lamented writers whom I have men- 
tioned, as it reminds us of some of the attractive 
features of Marcionism, does not also share some 
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of its defects as an account of the Christian God. 
In the statement that ‘ God is love,’ it is no doubt 
the predicate which conveys the new information 
that is the theme of the New Testament ; but the 
very significance of the New Testament revelation is 
lost if the subject be emptied of the meaning which 
is given to the word ‘God’ by that age-long 
experience, for which in our Bible the Old Testa- 
ment stands in its contrast with the New—an 
experience of a Being mysterious and terrible, the 
Creator and severe Ruler of this enigmatic world 
in which our lot is cast. It is very instructive to 
note that, contemporaneously with such a move- 
ment of religious thought as is illustrated by the 
work of Miss Dougall and Mr. Emmet, so profound 
an impression should have been made on theological 
students in this country by Professor Rudolf Otto’s 
Das Heilige (translated by Mr. J. Harvey as The 
Idea of the Holy), in which a quite opposite view of 


religion, as essentially concerned with a mysterium~ 


tremendum, is put forward (with what appears to the 
present writer to be an exaggerated emphasis) in 
direct contrast to all views which fail to distin- 
guish the sphere of religion from that of reason and 
morality. 

While welcoming Professor Otto’s insistence upon 
the specific character of the religious consciousness, 
as primarily directed toward what he calls the 
numinous, and his recognition of the sense of the 
weird and uncanny as an undeveloped or degenerate 
form of the religious sentiment, and also his cordial 
acknowledgment that the highest form of religion 


is that which finds the numinous quality in what is © 


rational and ethical, I venture to think that he 
errs by leaving at the end the rational and ethical 
elements in the highest religion merely juxtaposed, 
so to say, with the muminous or properly religious 
element, in which the object of the religious con- 


‘sciousness is ‘ wholly’ or, at least, ‘ quite other’ 


than the subject of it. For even if we take that poor 
relation of the religious sentiment, which we call 
the sense of the weird or the uncanny, it is never 
something merely ‘ quite other’ than ourselves,— 
for example, a stone or other natural or artificial 
object, considered as that and nothing more,—that 
strikes us as uncanny, but something, such as a 
ghost, which looks like another person, but eludes 
our grasp or vanishes into thin air, or such as an 
animal or tree or piece of furniture, which looks 
“quite other’ than ourselves, yet seems to take 
knowledge of us or communicate with us as another 


| 
| 
| 
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-person like ourselves might do. And in the numin- 

ous object of the religious sentiment properly so 
called, I believe that we shall always find this 
union of remoteness or otherness with nearness and 
intimacy, neither factor being less essential to 
its religious character than the other ; while in the 
highest religion there is made the discovery that 
only that is truly worshipful which most completely 
satisfies our aspirations after truth and goodness. 

It would be a grave omission if we left our subject 
without any reference to the very original and 
striking speculation of Professor Alexander in his 
Gifford Lectures on Space, Time, and Deity What 
is most original in it is not, however, in the judgment 
of the present writer, its most valuable feature. 
The religious sentiment, according to Professor 
Alexander, is always directed towards a God who is 
not yet in being, but of whom the universe is as it 
were in travail, the present misus towards whose 
birth it is that calls forth from our minds the peculiar 
response which we call worship or religious reverence. 
As soon as this mighty travail is over, what will be 
born of it will be no God, strictly so called, but 
gods or angels, finite beings higher than the highest 
now existing, who will then, so one gathers, yearn 
in their turn after some yet higher being which the 
fruitful womb of ‘Space-Time’ (Professor Alex- 
ander’s abiding Absolute) will then conceive. But, 
if this view is, as we may be pardoned for thinking, 
too paradoxical to win acceptance, it is otherwise 
with much of Professor Alexander’s theology, which 
is independent of this singular doctrine, and exhibits 
an intimate acquaintance with the facts of the 
religious life, such as is not always to be found in 
its philosophic interpreters. 

Professor Alexander declines ‘to explain the 
religious sentiment as a composite of various 
emotions not specifically religious, which we feel 
towards God. For this presumes that we can begin 
with a cognition of God, and that towards the 
object so presented we feel these emotions.’ ‘ Even 
the idea that there is something mysterious which 
we fear or reverence is never in the first instance 
a piece of cognition ; but is revealed to our wonder- 
ing response, our uneasy astonishment and curiosity. 
It is the feeling or emotion which images the object, 
not the idea which induces the emotion. When 


1For a fuller statement of the appreciation which 
follows, see a review of this work, with special reference 
to its theology, in the Church Quarterly Review, January 
1922. 
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we ask how we come by the cognition of God, we 
must answer that, as with love and hate and 
appetite and aversion, it is because the world itself 
provokes in us a specific response which makes us 
aware, no matter in how primitive a form, of God, 
and this specific reaction is what has been described 
above as a going out to something in the world 
with which we are in communion.’ ‘ We are assured 
of other minds through the social emotion, and of 
deity through a different response, the religious 
emotion.’ ‘We are sure of one another’s minds 
because we are social beings ; but the social instinct 
is satisfied only by reciprocal actions on the par 
of others. There is no such reciprocal action from 
God. For though we speak, as we inevitably must, 
in human terms of God’s response to us, there is 
no direct experience of that response except through 
our own feeling that devotion to God or worship 
carries with it its own satisfaction.’ ‘ The assurance 
of the reality of God we cannot call surer than our 
assurance of each other’s minds ; both are equally 
sure; but it is simpler.’ Though thus, in the 
spirit of modern theology, Professor Alexander 
definitely bases his affirmation of God on a speci- 
fically religious experience, he does not deny that 
‘even apart from religious emotion’ in a world 
wherein levels of being, each higher than the last, 
have so far in the course of its history successively 
made their appearance, it is natural to divine a 
higher yet unrevealed (or indeed unborn); but 
‘without the practical revelation of God’ in re- 
ligious experience ‘we could not discover’ this 
world to be, in virtue of its nisus to Deity, ‘ wor- 
shipful.’? We are thus ‘ assured of God’s reality on 
the ground both of specific experience and specula- 
tive evidence, derived from experience itself. The 
belief reposes on this double basis; or at least 
when emotion assures us of God, we can look for 
speculative evidence of him in experience, and the 
direct experience and the speculative one support 
and supplement each other.’ 

It is interesting to note this recognition of a 
real though subordinate part which considerations 
that abstract from a specifically religious experi- 
ence may play in the approach to God. In this 
connexion we may mention certain writers who, 
standing somewhat apart from the characteristic 
trend of recent thought on the subject, have made 
valuable contributions to the restatement of that 
‘argument from design’ which to Kant, even in 
the midst of his drastic criticism of it, remained 
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ever ‘the oldest,.the clearest, and the most in 
conformity with the common reason of all the 
arguments for God’s existence.’ I have in mind 
Professor L. J. Henderson, who in his books, 
The Order of Nature and The Fitness of the Environ- 
ment, contends that the ‘ fitness’ of ‘the actual 
distribution and conjunction of properties’ in the 
physical constitution of the earth to render it the 
environment of life ‘ becomes intelligible only if you 
read it as a teleological pattern, as a preparation 
for life’; and Mr. C. J. Shebbeare, who in two 
works, The Challenge of the Universe and The Design 
Argument Reconsidered (the latter containing a 
debate on the subject with the well-known secularist 
Mr. Joseph McCabe), has argued that the real issue 
raised by the Argument from Design is whether 
there is any alternative to regarding as ultimately 
accidental much that we should find it very difficult 
so to regard except the conviction that the world 
is actually ordered on principles which are revealed 
to us through our moral and esthetic intuitions, 
and whose origin cannot be satisfactorily explained 
by natural selection. The part of his argument 
relating to esthetic principles is developed by Mr. 
Shebbeare with especial originality and force. 
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I have left myself no space for dealing with the 
extensive literature which testifies to the great 


interest in mysticism which is a notable character-_ 
It stands, however, in| 
intimate connexion with the stress laid by recent | 


istic of the present day. 


theology on religious experience and on Divine 


immanence. It is the more important to note that | 
a writer of genius who in his Mystical Element in | 


Religion has made a contribution of the first import- 


ance to the study of religious mysticism, the late » 
Baron von Higel, was an uncompromising opponent | 
of all theories which emphasized Divine immanence _ 


to a point inconsistent with allowing that Divine. 
transcendence the acknowledgment of which in his 


judgment—and he was no mere academic student 
of religious phenomena, but, as all who had the | 


privilege of his friendship knew, a master of the 
spiritual life—was indispensable to a truly vital 
religion. He died before what he meant to be his 


principal work—on the Reality of God—was ready — 


for publication. But there is good reason to hope 


that it will yet appear in a form tolerably complete ; | 


and its appearance will be awaited with impatience 
by all who know the greatness of the spirit whose 
main message to his generation it will contain. 


Acous Christ and the Four HPenitents. 


By J. RENDEL Harris, Litt.D., LL.D., D.D., Brruincuam. 


Tuis picture is a copy of a great work by Rubens, 
which hangs in a gallery at Diisseldorf. It may 
be taken, just as in the January number we took 
the Rembrandt in the Louvre of the Supper at 
Emmaus, to make gospel to the eye, or, as the 
philosophical people say, to employ art in the 
service of religion. The theme to be illustrated is 
Penitence, and the artist is to select a number of 
cases of notable repentance, in order that we may, 
from his treatment of the theme, obtain a clearer 
idea of the Love of God towards penitents which 
was in Christ Jesus our Lord. Four of these 
cases are delineated by the artist for our study 
and our edification. 

We must, however, premise that, if the art-work 
is to be effective, it will be necessary for both artist 
and observer to have a correct idea of the place 
of Repentance in the scheme of Christian thought. 


We are not making a study of Natural Religion, 
for, as I pointed out recently, Natural Religion 
has no place in it for broken and contrite hearts ; 
certainly, when Natural Religion gravitates into 
Pantheism, as it almost always does when left to 
itself, we shall find our canvas bare of figures. 
The two words Penitence and Pantheism are 
adjacent in the dictionary, but far removed in any 
other category of ideas. A Pantheistic artist will 
either say, ‘ Let us change the subject,’ or else he 
will make his typical penitent say, without tears or 
sighs, but with an impertinence that tear or sigh 
would have excluded, ‘ Man’s forgiveness give and 
take,’ as Omar Khayyam does in his poem. 

So we shall assume that all the figures presented 
in the guise of penitents will agree with one another 
in this: they will all come in at Repentance Gate, 
they will all go down Sorry Street, and get as 
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far as Broken Heart Corner; when they get as 
far as that, some one will meet them, with adequate 
credentials of the authority to give remission, 
which credentials the artist is to be allowed to 
expose, for their regard and for ours ; he will say, 
‘Behold my hands and my side’; then they will 
hear, each one, the oracle which George Fox heard, 
that ‘there is One, even Jesus Christ, that can 
speak to thy condition’ ; if we are on the wireless, 
then at this point there will be a choir invisible, 
such as Jesus speaks of, and such as He was always 
hearing, which He called ‘ Joy in heaven,’ a music 
for which either then or now, the Pharisees have 
no head-phones. 

Now, when we ask ourselves what figures the 
artist is likely to introduce, our first impulse is to 
say, that the leading place will be given to the 
Prodigal Son. He will be a perfect incarnation of 
regrets, from his unkempt head to his shoeless 
feet, from the rags that expose his ribs to the 
hungry look in his eyes. If our artist is of the 
Renaissance he will supplement the moment of the 
Prodigal’s arrival by throwing into the corner of 
the picture some illustration taken from his past, 
or by the use of far distances to present the pigs 
of the story so far away that you would almost 
take them to be sheep! And here comes in our 
first surprise, that the painter, instead of giving us 
a Prodigal Son, has given us three prodigal sons and 
a prodigal daughter, but not the conventional 
Prodigal. Evidently he was not satisfied with 
imaginary characters or parabolical forgiveness, 
he wants real people, real regrets, and personal 
remission. 

Then another surprise comes to us; for, if we 
ask the question, what is the most notable actual 
conversion in the New Testament, the answer 
would be the Conversion of St. Paul, a story which 
is told over and over in the Acts of the Apostles, 
as well as implied in Epistle after Epistle. Now 
Rubens, if I remember rightly (or was it Vandyke ?), 
did paint a great picture of the scene on the way to 
Damascus, and that shows that he saw the import- 
ance of such a great historical conversion; but 
he does not in the picture before us give the least 
hint that Paul was one of the Lord’s great penitents. 
He does not appear as one of the three prodigal 
sons, he does not stand side by side with the prodigal 

daughter, nor share the words ‘ Go in peace’ with 
any of them. So we turn to the figures that are 
actually presented, and proceed to identify them. 
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First of all we notice that in the background there 
is a figure, almost a shadow, but the shadow of a 
king. That means in the first place that the king, 
whoever he may be, is an Old Testament character. 
Here is a surprise of a new kind. We expected a 
group of worthies (I mean unworthies) from the 
days of Christ’s flesh, and here we are carried back 
into the days of His Spirit. Does that take us away 
from Jesus or bring Him nearer to us? There are 
many people who are so beset with theories of 
forgiveness and schemes of reconciliation that, to 
hear them talk, it would seem as if Calvary had 
invented Divine Love, whereas it was Divine Love 
that invented Calvary. And we may be sure, 
that whatever the pre-existence of Christ may 
mean, it cannot mean less than the pre-existence 
of Divine Love. 

In the next place, we notice that the person 
represented (may I call him one of Christ’s former 
penitents ?) is in an artistic withdrawal and retreat ; 
he is purposely in the background, not merely 
historically in the rearward of time; his crown is 
only left on him in order that we may be able to 
recognize him; if we could identify him without 
it, the artist would have given him neither gold 
nor gems ; he would take the purple from off his 
shoulders, if he could be sure that you would know 
him unadorned. If he had been a Byzantine 
artist, he would have contented himself by painting 
a scroll of letters across the figure so as to say, 
‘ This is David the king.’ 

Suppose, then, that we have identified him rightly 
(and there are only two candidates for the place in 
the picture, one of them is King David, and the 
other King Manasseh), it must surely be the author 
of the 51st Psalm who is here represented. The 
51st Psalm is the greatest of the Penitential Psalms ; 
you will remember it begins ‘Have mercy upon 
me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness,’ and 
it is full of evangelical doctrine and refrains. Did 
you ever notice that Jesus makes the Prodigal in 
Lk 15 reproduce a strain from the 51st Psalm ? 
How do these compare together : 


Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this 
evil in Thy sight! 


Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and in thy sight! 


There is other evangelical matter in the great 
Psalm: ‘Clean heart, right spirit, broken heart, 
contrite spirit, wash me, cleanse me.’ Our hymn- 
books are in evidence on this point. What is this 
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prayer about a whiteness beyond the snow? If 
we set David to sing his penitence, or if, versifying 
ours, we take our pattern from his, would it not 
be something like this : 

Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole: 

I want thee for ever to dwell in my soul: 


Break down every idol, cast out every foe ; 
Now wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow? 


Now let us turn to the second figure in the group. 
We made the remark just now that an artist who 
was pantheistically inclined would, if he had con- 
descended to paint penitents, have given them 
neither; sighs nor tears. That is not the case 
before us; so far as outward form can betray 
breaking hearts, these four figures are in evidence. 
Tears and sighs are canonical; here is one whose 
head is waters and whose eyes are a fountain of 
tears ; presently we shall see another whose breast 
throbs with her emotion, nor will she be devoid of 
tears, for some one’s feet. But the artist has made 
a special study of tears in the case of the second 
figure. He paints a very large tear (you can see 
it from the end of the room, or down the farthest 
corridor of time), which is his way of saying that 
‘the man weeps bitterly.’ Then we are sure he is 
trying to represent St. Peter whose tears tried to 
wash out_his threefold denial and could not succeed 
in erasing it. No, Peter! for all of us there is a 
sacred stanza, relating to all denials and applicable 
to all defects : 


Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 

All for sin could not atone, 

Thou must save, and Thou alone. 


The gospel has something more to say on this 
subject than that Peter went out and wept bitterly : 
it tells us of Christ’s prayers as well as of Peter’s 
tears, and how ‘I have prayed for thee when Satan 
sifted thee’ ; it tells, too, of messages to be carried 
to ‘my disciples and Peter,’ the last specially 
included, when he might have expected a special 
denial such as is made before men and angels ; 
and most of all there is the scene by the lake, where 
the threefold denial was drowned in the response 
to a threefold question, ‘Simon, Son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?’ Can we set that to music, 
either for earth or heaven? Will it not be like 


this : 
Hark, my soul! it is the Lord; 


Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou Me ? 
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So much for the second figure and his tears. After _ 


all, the human race has discovered for itself that 


| 


tears have a kind of human sanctity. The Egyptian © 


religion was not all ridiculous ; if it conserved cats 
and crocodiles or even human bodies, it had also 
its tear bottles, for remembrances and regrets. 
Jesus keeps an array of such. David supplied one : 
‘Put my tears,’ he said, ‘ into thy bottle and into 
thy book’; but all the saints contribute a like 
parable of regret. ‘Jesus has some of mine too,’ 
they will say. And Mrs. Browning tells us that 
God turns these tears into pure crystallines which 
other workers may wear for amulets. 


Now let us go on to the third figure, the one that | 


is bearing a cross and holding it up before the 
Crucified. As you know, the prophet had foretold 
that the Suffering Servant should be numbered 
with the criminals ; it is just conceivable that a 
hostile criticism might say that the prophecy was 
responsible, in a non-historical manner, for the 
event. What it is not responsible for, and cannot 
be, is the conversation that is reported between the 
two robbers, and between this particular robber 
and the Lord. You can watch him reading the 
inscription in the darkened day, and those letters 
which we abbreviate into INRI (Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews); he fixes his attention, not on 
Nazareth, not on Judza, but on the letters I, R, and 
the words Jesus—King, and he believes the state- 
ment which the libel or label was meant to confute. 
He turns his belief into a prayer: Remember me ; 
Think of me, Jesus. The faith and the prayer 
make the poor wretch into one of the shining 
figures of the gospel. When Jesus says, ‘ To-day 
... With me... in Paradise,’ he turns Calvary for 
this poor soul into Tabor, and death into martyrdom 
and into glory. How could any artist of fiction 
ever have produced such a scene, even if he were 
told to take Isaiah for a text? The man has 
become a great human representative of sinful and 
penitent people ; in his own way the chief of sinners, 
and, in the order of accomplished redemption, the 
first of believers. Is it any wonder that he has a 
place in the hymnology? We may not always 
like the versification when it tells of a fountain 
filled with blood, but if we replace it by a Fountain 
flowing with Love, we can pass from the doubtful 
esthetic of the first verse of a hymn and go on 
with : 
The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day! 
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And now we come to the fourth figure among 
our group of penitents. We have no difficulty in 
deciding who she is, though when I say that it is 
Blessed Mary, the critics may interrupt and ask 
questions, and say, ‘ Which Mary is it?’ To them 
at the present time we give no other answer than 
that ‘It is this one.’ And may we not cali her 
Blessed Mary? Yes, that is what George Herbert 
calls her : 


When blesséd Mary wiped her Saviour’s feet 
Whose precepts she had trampled on before. 


Some of us will remember, too, some lines written 
about her by a sixteen-year-old girl, named Christina 
Rossetti : 


She came in deep repentance, 
And knelt down at His feet 

Who can change the sorrow into joy, 
The bitter into sweet. 


She had cast away her jewels 
And her rich attire, 

And her breast was filled with a holy shame, 
And her heart with a holy fire. 
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Her tears were more precious 
Than her precious pearls— 

Her tears that fell upon His feet 
As she wiped them with her curls. 


Trembling betwixt hope and fear, 
She sought the King of Heaven, 

Forsook the evil of her ways, 
Loved much, and was forgiven. 


I wonder what Mary, the Blessed, will say 
when she comes to the choir or the place where 
they sing? That will depend, partly, upon the 
Church with which she is affiliated. If she is a 
Primitive Methodist she will sing : 


My Jesus, I love thee, I know thou art mine. 


A very lovely song too, in the judgment of all 
true penitents ; but if the music and the words 
do not fit our traditions, we might ask her 
to lead our devotions and lift our thoughts by 
singing : 


How sweet the name of Jesus sounds, 


jn Be Study. 


Mirginifus Muertsque. 
Little by Little. 


“And the Lord thy God will put out those nations 
before thee by little and little: thou mayest not 
consume them at once, lest the beasts of the field 
increase upon thee.’—Dt 77”. 


Tue other day I read about a working man in India 


who never, all his life, had a bigger wage than ~ 


fourpence a day. That isn’t much, is it? You 
wouldn’t get much of a bag of sweets for that ; 
and he had a home to keep, and a wife and family 
to clothe and feed, and all out of that poor four- 
pence a day. And yet, do you know that when 
he died he left twenty-five thousand pounds that 
he had saved. Well, to begin with, I think that 
he was a very foolish fellow. On to the end he was 
just a working man (that may have been all right), 
who lived in the same little house (that may have 
been all right), and slaved as hard as when he had 
only his fourpence wages (that may have been all 
1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 
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right). But, if my paper was correct, he made his 
wife slave too, which, I think, was a pity, and gave 
his children nothing more than when they had been 
very poor, which sounds to me as if it were rather 
a shame. What was the use of all that money 
lying doing nothing? What is the good of any- 
thing, unless you use it? You have got rows and 
rows of books you never read. You used to love 
them long ago, when you were very wee. But they 
are baby books, and you don’t care about them now. 
And there they stand and only gather dust and are 
no use to you at all. Why not give them away to 
other children who would love them? I would 
keep some of them just for the old times’ sake. I 
think that Dad would miss them, if you gave them 
all away. For sometimes he looks at them even 
yet, and they bring back to him the old days long 
ago when Somebody was very small, and always 
early, early in the morning, as soon as it was light, 
there used to come the pattering of little feet, and 
then the door handle turned so very cautiously, 
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and a small head peeped in, and a wee figure stole 
into the bed, climbed up so carefully and lost its 
balance and fell on the top of him, and a small fist 
pulled at his hair, and a wee voice breathed in his 
ear, ‘ Wake up, Daddy, and I’ll read to you’ ; and 
then you sat and read the pictures, for you were too 
wee to read the writing, and for the thousandth 
time told all about Flopsy and Mopsy and Cottontail 
and Peter, and the other lovely rabbits in the 
Potter books. Yes, I think Dad would like some of 
them kept. But why not give the rest away to 
some child who has got no books and who has never 
been out in the country, and has never seen a rabbit 
bobbing off to its hole, with its little white tail 
showing. What’s the use of them to you? And 
she would love them just as you did once and read 
them over and over and over again. Or what’s the 
good of a bat if you never play cricket ; or of golf- 
sticks if you never golf ; or of that brain of yours if 
you never use it, never learn your lessons really, 
but just pretend; or of your life at all, if your 
days are just heaping themselves up, and no 
one is the better or the happier for them, if you 
are making no use of them? I think that man 
was an old silly. What is the good of having 
things if you allow them to rust, and make no 
use of them at all ? 

And yet it was a wonderful thing he did. To have 
only fourpence a day and have to keep a family on 
that, and yet heap up twenty-five thousand pounds. 
How was it done? How? By little and little, 
there was no other way: by saving a farthing 
to-day, and another to-morrow, that for a start. 
And after a whole week he would have less than 
twopence. And then one of his girls would go and 
tear her bonnie sari—the bright-coloured clothes 
they wear out there—and. all that he had saved 
would have to go to get another, and he would need 
to start again from the very beginning. It must 
have been slow work, heaping up, now a farthing, 
now a halfpenny, now nothing at all. It took him 
years and years and years to save the first five 
pounds. But after that it grew quicker and easier. 
He bought a little house and sold it for ten pounds, 
and then he got a bit of land, and sold it later for 
twenty pounds, and so, little by little; but faster and 
faster after the first while, it grew, and grew, and 
grew. 

That’s how most things grow, little by little. 
You remember when you started spelling how you 
thought that you would never learn whether the 
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‘e’ or ‘i’ comes first. Have you got it yet? 


Quick now. Is it ‘piece’ or is it ‘peice’? Of 
course, you say, I know, ’m not a baby now! And 
then, in reading, when you started weren’t the words 
in ‘ough’ the limit? However could any one 
remember them; that ‘enough’ is ‘ enuff,’ but 
that ‘ though ’ isn’t ‘ thuff’ but ‘ tho,’ and ‘ plough ’ 
isn’t ‘ pluff’ or ‘plo’ but ‘plow.’ Wasn’t it all 
real muddly ? And later when you saw the pages 
on pages of irregular verbs in Latin, it did look so 
hopeless ; and yet ten to-day and ten to-morrow, 
little by little, you did get them up, till now you 
can do without thinking, even the real teasers like 
‘cado’ and ‘ caedo’ and ‘ cedo’ without one slip. 
Little by little, that’s how most things grow. And 
so it is with far the biggest and the hardest thing of 
all. What are you going to be? A taxi-driver ! 
I know, I sometimes think that I would like that 
too. Acar conductor! Well, it would be nice to 
make that little ting of his whenever you chose. 
But do you know what Mother hopes that you are 
going to be? No, she won’t tell, you say. Well, 
come near and I'll whisper it. She wants you to 
grow up like Jesus Christ. But how, you say? 
Well, it is going to be a business to make this 
tousley, grubby, grumpy little person, all fists 
and temper, into that. But, little by little, we can 
manage it. And there’s no other way. This time 
let some one else go off with Father, even if it is 
your turn, that’s one farthing saved: this time bite 
your lips, and get up, and don’t cry, even though 
it does hurt. Good, that’s another farthing put 
away. So, little by little, you must learn the way 
of it. Sometimes you'll have bad days like the one 
for that Indian man when his girl tore her sari, and 
all his savings had to go to get another, and he had 
to start again. Sometimes you'll drop the ball you 
have been winding slowly, and it will all unroll again. 
Sometimes you'll forget, and blaze up into a temper, 
just as you used to do, and be as far away from 
Christ as at the start. Oh yes, the other side will 
often score. But it’s a poor team that crumples up 
because the other lot have got ahead. A good side 
plays the harder after that. And so must you. 
Begin again: start off once more ; and by and by, 
little by little, it will grow easier and easier, and 
things will really move faster and faster now, and 
one day if you keep on at it long enough, that 
tousley, angry, sulky little person will have really 
grown like Jesus Christ, and have no sulks or temper 
any more, 
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Losing the Taste for Heavenly Things.! 

“Weremember . . . the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick: but 
now .. . there is nothing at all, beside this manna, 
before our eyes.’—Nu 115-8, 

The Bible often calls us to ‘ taste and see’ how 
good God is. It speaks’of ‘ tasting the heavenly 
food.’ How do we taste anything ? It is a matter 
of the palate, which is the hard upper roof of 
our mouth. We put things against that with our 
tongue and taste to see if it is good. If it is not we 
say it is ‘ unpalatable,’ that is, our palate does not 
like it. 

Now, although the palate is a hard thing, it is 
very delicate. We can train it until its judgment 
is very fine; we can waste and spoil it until its 
judgment is very bad. Our taste may become very 
coarse, and our palate dull until it takes very strong 
flavours to make it feel at all. That is what had 
happened to the people of Israel. 

In the desert God gave them manna. At first 
they liked it, but soon they found it unpalatable, 
insipid, that is, it had no taste. They began to 
grumble and say, “ We remember the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlick, and now there is nothing 
before us but this manna !’ 

Something had ruined their palates so that food 
from Heaven had no taste for them. What was it ? 
It was the spicy, highly flavoured food they had 
eaten in Egypt. They had been slaves there with 
hard work and long hours, but their task-masters 
were wise enough to give them ‘tasty’ food, hot, 
full-flavoured feeding, and they had liked it. Now 
they were free men, they forgot all the hardships of 
slavery, their strained muscles and weary bodies 
and the crack of the whip. They only remembered 
the hot spicy food ; and the food which God gave 
them was not inviting. They said it had no taste ! 

It had a taste. It tasted like honey, and I think 
most of you would much prefer that to leeks and 
onions and garlick. The truth is, they had lost 
the power to taste. Their palates had become dull, 
and wholesome food couldn’t waken any feeling in 
them. 

This often happens. People who live out in 
India get fond of hot Indian dishes, curries and 
things that burn the mouth. Then they come home 
and must have the same sort of thing. They must 
have everything covered with pepper and deluged 
with mustard, and sometimes they are very peppery 

1 By the Reverend Stuart Robertson, M.A., Glasgow. 
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and mustardy themselves. They have ruined both 
their palate and their temper. 

People who are always drinking whisky and 
brandy lose their taste for tea and milk and whole- 
some things like these. They are insipid. Some- 
times indulgent mothers let their children ruin their 
palates by too many sweets and too much pastry 
and cakes. They don’t like plain bread and butter, 
and they ‘ just hate milk-puddings ’ ! which are ten 
times as good for them. At Christmas time we all 
enjoy turkey and stuffing and mince-pies, and when 
it is all over, it seems a dreadful come-down to 
plain food again. ‘ We remember the stuffing and 
the mince-pies and the plum pudding; and now 
there is nothing before us but this rice.’ So we 
think, just like the Israelites. 

The mind has its palate as well as the body. It, 
too, can be trained, and then we say, ‘ So and so has 
good taste in books and music and pictures.’ It can 
also be degraded. If one keeps on tickling it with 
sensational stories and vulgar tunes, one loses the 
taste for good books and good music. That is a 
very big price to pay for ‘Nick Carter’ and 
‘ Paddlin’ Madeleine Home’! The great music 
becomes a closed book, and the great books you 
can’t read. Beethoven and Mozart are tiresome ; 
not enough comic stuff on the saxophone, no banjos, 
no hiccoughing syncopation, no jazz effects ! 

Dickens and Scott are dull: no revolvers, no 
wonderful crooks, no sleuth-detectives that sniff the 
air and at once give the villain’s age and address ! 
Alas! we remember Nick Carter and Raffles and 
Club-Foot, and the thrills they gave us, and now 
there is nothing before us but this—David Copper- 
field and Jeanie Deans ! 

Boys and girls, a little of these is all very well. I 
like detective stories, but I don’t feed on them. I 
read them once and never again; but the great 
books I keep and read over and over again. I like 
pastries, but I know man lives by bread. It is a 
sad thing to feed one’s mind on trash until one has 
lost the taste for what is best. 

It is saddest of all when the palate of the soul is 
destroyed, so that wickedness is interesting and 
goodness is dull. There are books and newspapers 
which can do us this mischief. Their subjects are 
evil and their news is nasty. There are pleasures 
that are hot-tasted and destroy the taste for all 
that is noble. Even innocent pleasures, if we have 
too much of them, can have this effect, so that after 
a diet of cinemas, church is dull, and after a week 
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of nothing but amusement, the worship of God is 
tedious. It is possible to feed on what the Bible 
calls ‘ the pleasures of sin, for a season,’ so that the 
Bread of Heaven, which is Jesus Christ, is insipid. 

So the Bible says, ‘ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report . . . think on these things.’ Feed your soul 
on the highest and best so that its taste shall be 
good ; so that you shall not prefer cheap sensations 
to deep emotions, and thrills to the satisfaction of a 
good conscience ; so that you will never be found 
saying, ‘ We remember the thrills and excitements 
of sin, and now there is nothing before us but this 
Christ.’ 


Tbe CBristian Year. 
ROGATION SUNDAY. 


The Energy of Prayer. 


‘And he said unto them, This kind can come forth 
by nothing, but by prayer.’—Mk 9”. 


Most men find themselves at different times in 
two sharply contrasted moods towards prayer. In 
one mood prayer is our easy, inevitable, and most 
natural speech. When a man is walking with God 
it is his irresistible impulse to speak with Him. Or 
when we are in the depths of sorrow or of shame, 
prayer is our almost involuntary cry. 

But in the other mood prayer becomes a mystery 
and an effort. The difficulties seem so dark and 
insuperable that our very breath is caught when 
we attempt to pray. So many petitions seem to 
remain unanswered. The reign of law in the 
universe seems so absolute that the mind cannot 
reach any certainty that an answer to prayer is even 
a possibility. The most deadening and dishearten- 
ing barrier lies in the moral difficulty. Why should 
a man require to pray to a loving and merciful God ? 
A man that is a father does not wait till the child 
who is lying on a bed of pain cries out for his 
sympathy and his healing. Why should prayer on 
the part of man be the indispensable condition of 
the working of God ? Is prayer an energy for God ? 

1. In the first place, prayer makes us more deeply 
conscious of God. In the rush and stress of life, and 
never more than in these days when the song of 
speed is on every man’s tongue, we tend to lose a 
sure and clear consciousness of God. It is not that 
men disbelieve in God. Never was faith in God 
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and a submission to the authority of Christ so 
unquestioning as to-day. But in this busy and en- 
grossing world, when the mind is filled every morn- 
ing with all the news of the ends of the earth, and 
the interest of the heart is held, as the eyes are held 
by a drama on the stage, God falls out of men’s 
thoughts. If men will not sometimes think of God, 
He will become merely a name to them. It is in 
prayer that we have the sure consciousness of God. 
Even although a man may kneel with a haze over 
his mind and a chill upon his spirit, he will not kneel 
in vain. Sailors have called out of the mist and fog 
as their vessel has approached some hidden shore. 
They did not know how far off the cliffs were which 
were marked upon their chart. Still they called, 
and as the responding ‘ hail’ came back, they knew 
that eyes were watching and hearts were beating 
for them. In the same way men become sure of 
God when they pray to Him. 

2. In the second place, prayer brings us into 
sympathy with the mind of God. It is asad common- 
place that there are evils unnoticed, wrongs un- 
remedied, poor unpitied and unhelped, miserable, 
uncomforted, not because men do not know, but 
because they do not sympathize. Their eyes look 
out daily on scenes of poverty and of pain. Their 
ears are filled with the cries of those who suffer. 
But they do not seem to see or to hear, because 
their hearts have not been touched to sympathy. 
Travellers in Africa all dwell on the callous way in 
which a band of bearers look upon one of their 
number who is carrying his load in utter exhaustion. 
They will leave him behind them on the trail, well 
aware that next day his bones will be bleaching in 
the sun. They will obey any command to care for 
him with a sulky discontent. They will meet the 
order to carry him almost with rebellion. 

All the great leaders in the philanthropies and 
redemptions have been men of prayer. As they 
have continued in prayer they have come to learn 
the mind of Christ. They have begun to think His 
thoughts. They have become one with Him in 
spirit. 
As the tide of sympathy with the mind of God has 
risen in their soul while they prayed, they were 
endued with the power of God. 

3. In the third place, prayer surrenders us to the 
energy of God. In surrender we open our whole 
being to God as a flower opens itself to the sun, and 
we are filled, up to our measure, with His Divine 
energy. 


He has lived and breathed within them. — 
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There is a strange deep saying of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which a psalmist charges the Hebrew 
people with limiting the Holy One of Israel. We 
limit God when we think meanly of Him and teach 
men an impoverished doctrine of His grace. We 
limit God when we will not keep His command- 
ments and do His will. We limit God by every act 
of rebellion which blocks His way. But there is 
one way in which we limit God most effectually of 
all. That way is by our prayerlessness. Because 
we are not surrendered to God in prayer, the might 
of His energy does not pass into us. Every faculty 
a man has, every talent God has given him, every 
fibre of his heart, and every cell in his brain, may 
be energized by the energy of God. ‘He giveth 
power to the faint, and to them that have no might 
he increaseth strength.’ Men whom others have 
despised, teachers whom the strong have scorned, 
numble and lowly and unlearned men and women 
have done great things for God, because they have 
been so surrendered to Him that His energy has 
been a swift dynamic in every faculty of body and 
of soul. 

4. In the fourth place, prayer works on the will 
of God. No error has done more to paralyse our 
faith in prayer and to make the prayer of faith a 
wistful observance than the strange conception that 
God is fixed and inexorable law. But God is not 
law. God is will. 

The orderliness of Nature does not prevent us, 
with our will-power of free spirit, from initiating 
movements which, by means of the strict working 
of the laws, will produce results that we desire. If 
a bowler sends down a straight ball it will hit the 
wicket, according to the laws of Nature. But the 
batsman, by the free action of his will, can initiate 
a new movement, a new chain of (what we call) 
cause and effect. By the laws of Nature the ball 
will hit the wicket, and yet, by the laws of Nature, 
it will be prevented from hitting the wicket through 
the free, creative action of will. Each one of us, a 
thousand times a day, causes something to happen 
which Nature would not have brought about if we 
had not determined it. And if we can do it, it is 
quite certain that God can do it a great deal better. 
If we have prayed for some physical result—sup- 
posing it has been real and true prayer—we have 
not simply dictated to Him our desires ; we have 
united ourselves to Him to want what He wants. 
And it is perfectly clear that we shall not persuade 
Him to do something that He doesn’t want. So 
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the only question is whether the result that we 
should like is what He wants. What He wants is 
always spiritual, to draw men to Himself in love ; 
anything else in heaven or earth or under the earth 
is of value only as a means to that end. If, in any 
physical matter for which we have prayed, He knows 
that the manipulation of the laws of Nature will 
help towards that spiritual purpose, then it is some- 
thing that His love is longing to do; and our 
prayer, our voluntary union with Him, has placed 
our will in conjunction with His on the matter, and 
His power is set free to work. His omniscience 
knows, and our ignorance does not know, whether a 
given physical event will help to work out His 
spiritual purposes or not. So that ‘Thy will be 
done’ must, of course, be the condition attaching 
to any prayer. That is the same as wanting what 
He wants ; and nothing else is true prayer. 

The conception that lies behind much of the 
seemingly wise writing of many clever men is that 
God has no other laws than those we know, and no 
higher methods than those we use. But God is a 
sovereign will with infinite resources. God’s will as an 
eternal purpose in Christ cannot be finally thwarted. 

And yet God’s will, as Jesus tells us in the prayer 
He taught us to pray, is not always done. A man 
can resist His Holy Ghost. As a man can thwart 
and check the will of God, so also can he move that 
will and work on it to his blessing and his help. As 
he brings his desires and his will to bear on the will 
of God, he moves God, and alters His method and 
His ways. The issue is often seen in what men call 
miracles. But there are no miracles with God. 
Yet the answers to a human prayer are signs and 
wonders which seem to interrupt the course of 
Nature, to divide the seas in their beds, and to keep 
the sun from going down. 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION Day. 
Round our Restlessness His Rest. 


‘ My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest.’—Ex 33}'4. 


It comforts us, lesser men and women, to discover 
that even Moses had his tremors. But how well 
he understood the cure for them! He carried 
them immediately to God. Those labours that 
transcended his skill, those disappointments that 
saddened his spirit, those uncertainties that hung 
over his head like baffling clouds—he spread them 

1W. M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, 294. 
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before his Lord. And, talking with Him, he was 
again Moses of the shining face and the untroubled 
heart. For God would say to him: ‘ My presence 
shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.’ 

The promise is old and new; lofty and near ; 
universal and particular. Innumerable multitudes 
have leaned on it, and it has not failed under their 
weight. But we must learn to comprehend its 
preciousness one by one. It is not for the crowd ; 
it is for the separate heart, and for the single and 
solitary life. 

1. God’s assurance carries a hint of two unescap- 
able elements, two deeply inwoven features, of our 
human nature. 

The compulsion to journey is one. We are 
impelled on and ever on. We cannot remain 
stationary, any more than the Israelites and their 
leader could linger in the hot and waterless deserts. 
Circumstances are our goads and drivers, hurrying 
us from childhood to youth and manhood and age, 
from health to sickness, from gladness to grief, or, 
contrariwise, from winter and its gloom to summer 
with its warmth. And, besides circumstances, 
there is that within ourselves which will not let us 
continue in one stay—the coveting to have more, 
which is a poor motive; or the passion to know 
more, which is a worthier quest; or the longing 
to be more, which is better still. Is there any one 
absolutely satisfied ? 

But, in closest alliance with this compulsion, is 
the other characteristic—the hunger for rest. A 
craving for home haunted the pilgrims across the 
tiresome and peril-haunted wilderness—home with 
its security, its fixedness, and its quiet. So it is 
with us. If our circumstances change, and if in 
ourselves aspirations are planted that incite us 
unceasingly onward, we covet a stillness, a strength, 
and a repose which are independent of the whirl and 
strain. We open a poet of to-day, and we find him, 
in the roar of London, thirsting for the Lake Isle 
of Innisfree, where ‘ peace comes dropping slow.’ 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by 
the shore ; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pave- 
ments grey, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


2. Now, God’s assurance shows us how the twin 
elements in our nature are reconciled. 
He told Moses, long ago, of the satisfaction for 
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both of the soul’s needs ; and the ancient word is 
yet truer for you and me, to whom Jehovah and 
Jesus are One and the Same. ‘ My presence shall 
go with thee,’ God said then and says still, ‘and I 
will give thee rest.’ Thus, at once, we have the 
guarantee of a limitless progress and of a perfect 
peace. 

Let us consider what happens when we are led 
first into His friendship. My presence—that sig- 
nifies, in the hour when ‘the great transaction’s 
done,’ the Sin-bearer, the Good Physician, the 
Lord who sees no iniquity in those for whom 
Christ died; and this Presence, recognized, wel- 
comed, is the fountain of profoundest rest. We 
wanted to have, and His treasure makes us rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. We wanted to 
know, and His wisdom leads us into marvellous 
light. We wanted to be, and His grace cures our 
hopeless evil and lifts us into new life. The weary 
journey of our seeking hearts has ended, and ended 
most delightsomely. But as surely another journey 
has begun. For who that has been brought to 
God in Jesus Christ does not feel himself on the 
verge and brink of unspeakable possibilities ? He 
cannot fold his hands and go to sleep. The 
mightiest transports move him, thrill him, urge 
him forward. 

Yes, and let us consider what happens as the 
friendship is confirmed and increased. God’s 
presence goes with us step after step and mile 
after mile; and our journey prospers, and our 
rest gains in its completeness. You may put it in 
this way: The more progress, the more peace. 
The longer I study God, and the nearer I press to 
Him in ardency of desire and meditation and 
prayer, I am not fatigued, I am exhilarated; the 
air is fresher and the prospect finer, and my soul 
walks and does not faint. Or you may turn the 
phrase round, and say: The more peace, the more 
progress. The simpler is my reliance on Christ 
and on the God whom Christ discloses, the more 
unquestioning my reception of Him to be my 
Wisdom for righteousness and for sanctification 
and for redemption, the farther I am certain to 
travel in the knowledge of the mysteries of the 
kingdom, in the beauty of holiness, and in the 
fulfilment of the Father’s will. Thus it comes 
about that the journey intensifies the rest, and the 
rest helps and promotes the journey. The two 
act and react on each other ; and both of them are 
very good. 
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3. Furthermore, God’s assurance prophesies a 
goal in which both features of our nature will have 
their highest manifestation. 

We seek a city which we cannot fail to reach, 
since we are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. Its rest 
is more triumphant than that of the saintliest now 
and here. 

But is the journeying finished then, and over for 
ever? Will the compulsion be unfelt any longer 
—the compulsion to forget things behind and to 
reach forth to things before? We cannot think 
so. ‘The Lamb shall feed them ’—there is the 
rest which is supreme. But ‘the Lamb shall lead 
them to living fountains of waters ’—there is the 
progress under the teaching and guiding Presence 
which goes on still. The thinker of the Colloquia 
Pertpatetica did not care for Lessing’s famous say- 
ing: ‘If the Almighty, holding in His right hand 
“ Truth ” and in His left “‘ the search after Truth,” 
deigned to offer me the one I should prefer, I would, 
with all humility but without hesitation, request 
“the search after Truth.”’ No, John Duncan 
protested, that is the maxim of revolt. That is 
the pride in the unimpeded exercise of human 
faculty. ; 

It may be that Lessing was only preferring an 
intelligent discovery of truth to a blind reception 
of it; yet there is force in the protest of the 
Scottish scholar and saint. But in the future 
Christ will make over to us both the right-hand 
and the left-hand gifts, both the Truth and the 
search after Truth which is ampler and vaster. 
One sight of Him, when He receives us to Himself, 
will expand and hallow and enrich our souls incon- 
ceivably ; and then to live with Him in the house 
not made with hands will be an unending education 
and a perennial growth. There will be the eternal 
journey ; and, joined with it, there will be the 
eternal rest.? 


WHITSUNDAY. 
The Permanence of Love. 

‘Love never faileth : but whether there be pro- 
phecies, they shall be done away ; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall be done away.’—1 Co 138 (R.V.). 

This Christian chapter of 1 Corinthians falls 
quite naturally into three sections. In the first 
the Apostle declares that without love all other 
gifts are worthless. In the second he describes the 

1 A, Smellie, Out of the Desert a Gift, 137. 
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various qualities of love. In the third he asserts 
the supremacy of love over all other gifts because 
love is permanent and abiding. This third section 
begins with our text. 

1. In the opening sentence of this section the 
Apostle seems to be continuing the thought of the 
previous verse, carrying the daring of his claims for 
love to a point higher still. ‘ Love,’ he says, ‘ never 
faileth.’ Dr. T. C. Edwards, indeed, says that the 
thought in this clause is suggested by that word 
‘endureth ’ in the preceding sentence. And, taken 
by itself, the little phrase would serve for another 
touch in the picture of the qualities of love. It 
adds the final and finishing touch of splendour to 
it—‘love never faileth.’ The word translated, 
‘faileth? means literally to ‘fall to the ground.’ 
Love never ‘falls out’; love never ‘ falls to the 
ground.’ The picture the word summons up is 
that of a company of soldiers marching through the 
heat in some tropic land. And as the weary 
miles lengthen out and as the heat intensifies, 
exhausted Nature reveals itself, and one after 
another faints and falls by the way—until at last 
out of all the company only one is left doggedly, 
patiently marching on. ‘Love never falls out.’ 
Friends, acquaintances, one-time comrades may by 
degrees drop away, worn out by disappointment— 
but love holds on, love never faileth. 

That is always one of the characteristics of real 
love—it lasts. The best love of all is the love of 
God in Christ. That is the pattern, the ideal 
love. And this is one of the marks of the Divine 
love—it never fails. ‘ Having loved His own which 
were in the world,’ says one of the Evangelists, ‘ He 
loved them unto the end.’ 

But we will make a vast mistake if we think 
that word ‘end’ refers simply to the end of our 
Lord’s earthly life. He loved them on through 
death. He loved them when death was passed. 
He loves them still. ‘He loved them unto the 
end!’ That is true, but the end is never reached. 
‘I am persuaded,’ wrote St. Paul, ‘that neither 
death, nor life, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor-height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ Weare creatures 
of this time-world and can only think in the cate- 
gories of space and time; we cannot help using 
finite words when we attempt to describe infinite 
things. And when we use such phrases as loving 
‘to the end,’ ‘ to the finish,’ ‘ to the very last,’ we 
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really mean loving through time and into eternity 
—just keeping on loving, loving all along. 

That is certainly true of the love of God in Christ. 
And it is true of human love in so far as it partakes 
of the nature of this holy dydry of which the 
Apostle speaks in this chapter. That is the differ- 
ence—at any rate one of the differences—between 
épws, the love of passion, and aya, this sacred 
and holy love which is born of God. The love of 
passion dies, but this sacred and holy love endures. 

That is how God loves. Death makes no differ- 
ence to Him. ‘I am the God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob.’ The happy, friendly, loving 
relationship continues through the eternal years. 
Those friends of God had long disappeared from 
these earthly scenes, but God had them still in His 
keeping—they were still the objects of His love. 
And all true love is of God, and possesses that eternal 
quality which belongs to the Divine love itself. 
‘Love never faileth.’ Beyond death as on this 
side of death, in eternity as in time, love goes on 
loving, loving all along. How, in face of a state- 
ment like this, can any one have a doubt about 
the possibility of recognition in the eternal world? 
Scripture never seeks to prove it, it simply takes 
it for granted. But a sentence like this quite clearly 
implies it. For love is a personal relation, and it 
is a reciprocal relation. As the philosopher would 
say, it implies subject and object. It would be 
foolish to talk about such a personal thing as love 
if there, as here, we did not exist as persons. The 
fact of love ought to banish all hesitations and 
doubts on this point. For love is not temporal, 
it is eternal. Most of us have dear ones on the other 
side; we haven’t ceased to love them, and they 
have not ceased to love us. Love never faileth. It 
was a true instinct that made Charles Kingsley wish 
to have those three Latin words engraved on the 
stone which marked the place where he and his wife 
lay buried, ‘Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus ’— 
‘ We have loved, we love, we shall love.’ We shall 
love! For love never faileth. 

2. Now it was this very quality of eternity, 
inherent in love, that made it so vastly superior 
to those other gifts by which the Corinthians set 
such store. The Corinthians made a great fuss 
about the gift of tongues, and the gift of prophecy, 
and the gift of knowledge. They were proud and 
puffed up if they possessed the one or the other. 
They set little or no store by love. For they were 
jealous of one another, and they envied one another, 
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and they divided themselves into factions, with the 
result—to use the Apostle’s own vivid phrase— 
that they bit and well-nigh devoured one another. 
Love was a sort of Cinderella in Corinth, disregarded, 
ignored, and neglected. And yet the Apostle de- 
clares that tongues and prophecy and knowledge 
are nothing compared to love. For the word 
‘temporary ’ was written across the gifts on which 
they prided themselves so much. But love was 
eternal. 
of love in a series of contrasts. 


First of all, he contrasts it with prophecy. Now — 


prophecy was a gift which the Apostle highly valued. 


He illustrates and enforces the superiority ~ 


ey 


| 
| 


For it was a gift that contributed to the edification — 


of the Church. That is almost the last word he 
says in the chapter succeeding this one in which he 
discusses the worship of the Church. ‘ Wherefore, 


my brethren,’ he says, ‘desire earnestly to pro- — 


phesy.’ Prophecy, then, was a great and precious 
gift. And yet it is nothing compared to love— 
for ‘ whether there be prophecies, they shall be done 
away ’—‘ done away ’ in the sense of ‘ being brought 
to an end.’ 
done away? Well, it is quite obvious that pro- 
phecies in the sense of foretellings are ‘ done away’ 
when they are fulfilled. The Old Testament, for 
example, is full of prophecies that have been ‘ done 
away.’ In Isaiah and Jeremiah you will find 
prophecies of judgment and doom. They were 
‘done away’ by their fulfilment in the Exile. In 
the second Isaiah you will find glowing prophecies 
of restoration: they were ‘done away’ by their 
fulfilment in the Return. 


And even when prophecy is interpreted in the 


sense of preaching—there will come a time when 
it shall be ‘done away.’ It is a great thing to be 
a preacher. It is the greatest calling in the world. 
But even the preacher’s work will be done away. 
In its very nature it is transient and temporary. 
Preaching presupposes an unconverted world. But 
we read of a time coming when the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 


cover the sea: when it shall be no longer necessary 


for a man to teach his brother, saying, ‘ Know the 
Lord,’ for all shall know Him from the least to the 
greatest of them. 

‘Whether there be tongues,’ the Apostle goes on 
to say, ‘ they shall cease.’ The gift of tongues was 
a gift of ecstatic speech. The Apostle did not rate 
it very highly for the simple reason that the speech 
was unintelligible to the ordinary Christian, and 


Now, in what sense will prophecies be | 
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did not therefore minister to his edification. The 
Corinthians, on the contrary, were inordinately 
proud of this particular gift. They rated it above 
prophecy. It was more startling, and therefore 
attracted more attention, and perhaps brought its 
possessor more glory. But of this gift, too, the 
Apostle says that it is temporary, ‘ Whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease.’ This particular gift 
of tongues was just a sign for the unbelieving—to 
constrain their attention to the Church and its 
message. When the Church had become sufficiently 
strong to command attention without these adven- 
titious aids, they simply ceased. 

Suppose we give a wider meaning to the phrase 
and interpret it of languages in general (though, of 
course, that interpretation was not in the Apostle’s 
mind), it still remains true. ‘ Whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease.’ ‘Tongues’ are all the 
while ‘ceasing.’ Living languages become dead 
languages, and some pass clean out of the knowledge 
of men. F. W. Robertson puts the question: 
Suppose a man had known fifty languages in the 
days of St. Paul, how many—or rather how few— 
would be of use now ? On Pentecost the assembled 
people heard the Apostles speak in their own lan- 
guage—Parthians and Medes and Elamites and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cappa- 
docia, in Pontus and in Asia. All these dialects are 
obsolete to-day. ‘ Whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease.’ Nothing, indeed, in the history of the 
world is more striking than the temporary character 
of ‘tongues.’ The language in which Paul wrote 
this letter—that Greek language which was the 
Corinthian’s native speech—it has ‘ ceased.’ Latin, 
the language of Imperial Rome, the official language 
of the world—as a spoken language it has ‘ ceased.’ 
Indeed, the phenomenon of a ‘ ceasing’ language 
is one that can be witnessed within the limits of 
these islands of ours. The Gaelic language is losing 
its hold in Scotland. One of the religious problems 
of our day is caused by the disappearance of the 
Welsh language from the mining valleys and the 
industrial towns of South Wales. 

‘Whether there be knowledge, it shall be done 
away.’ There were those in Corinth who prided 
themselves on their ‘knowledge.’ They felt they 
had an insight into the mysteries of the faith which 
was not given to others. They were the ‘in- 
tellectuals’ of the Church, the people who con- 
sidered themselves above the rest in intelligence, 
and who rather looked down upon them in con- 
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sequence. They, too, were neglecting the per- 
manent for the temporary—for whether there be 
knowledge, it shall be ‘ done away.’ ‘ Done away,’ 
the Apostle means in the sense of being superseded 
and made obsolete. Knowledge is progressive. 
There is no such thing as a stock of knowledge, 
fixed, defined, and complete—so that when once a 
man mastered it he could feel that he knew all there 
was to be known. Knowledge is a growing, ex- 
panding, developing thing—so that the learned 
man of one day may be completely behind the 
times the next. There is scarcely need to illus- 
trate the truth of this, it is so perfectly obvious. 

Think of geography. It is not a bit of use pro- 
ducing a map of Europe ten years of age—almost 
every national boundary has been altered in the 
meantime. Or think of science. Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, all of them are superseded and out of date. 
Henry Drummond mentions a striking fact about 
the medical library in Edinburgh. When Sir James 
Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform, died, he was 
succeeded by his nephew. The new Professor was 
asked by the librarian to go through the library 
and pick out those books on his subject which were 
no longer needed. And his reply to the librarian 
was this: ‘ Take every textbook that is more than 
-ten years old and put it down in the cellar.’ 

And as it is in the realm of secular knowledge, so 
is it also in the realm of religious knowledge. The 
learned theologian of a generation ago would find 
himself hopelessly out of date to-day. For in the 
interval the critic and the historian have been at 
work. They have given us a new view of the 
Bible ; they have given us a new conception of the 
environment in which Jesus lived ; they have given 
us a new apologetic in face of the new science. And 
not only is our knowledge of the facts connected 
with our religion a progressive thing, but our appre- 
hension of religious truth is a growing thing too. 
We grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. We get truer and larger 
views of God. 

There is no disparagement of prophecy and 
tongues and knowledge. They are good things in 
themselves. Their only fault is that they are 
temporary. It is strange how people pride them- 
selves on transient and temporary things still. On 
wealth, e.g., though we know quite well that as we 
brought nothing into this world, so we can carry 
nothing out. On fame—though we know quite 
well that the judgments of earth do not carry with 
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them the judgments of heaven, and that there are 
‘ first who shall be last, and last who shall be first.’ 
On social position—though we all come at last to a 
coffin and six feet of earth. There is nothing 
wrong in these things, but we ought not to give our 
strength to them for the simple reason that they do 
not last. ‘ Love not the world,’ said John, ‘ neither 
the things that are in the world’; not because it 
is sinful, but ‘ because the world passeth away and 
the lusts thereof.’ Nothing deserves the homage 
and devotion of the immortal soul except something 
which is itself immortal. That is why love is 
supreme above all other gifts. Love never faileth. 
Love is imperishable. It is never outgrown. It 
never becomes obsolete. It is never done away 
with. It is as much at home in heaven, as it is 
here upon the earth. 

To love God, to love one another—that is to 
know God and to be born of Him. That is to share 
His eternal life. That is to carry within ourselves 
the pledge and promise of immortality—for love 
never faileth. Love is the supreme gift—for love 
is never lost. The love you gave and give your 
loved ones within the veil is not lost. They receive 
it and respond to it, and one day it will reunite 
you in blessed fellowship. The love you give your 
fellows is not lost. It will meet you again. ‘ In- 
asmuch,’ Jesus will say, ‘as you did it to one of 
these least, ye did it unto me.’ The love you give 
to God is not lost. It binds you to Him in gracious 
bonds that neither life nor death can sever. Wealth, 
position, fame—all these things pass. But the man 
who is rich in love is rich to all eternity. Therefore 
with all your getting in this mortal life get the loving 
heart.+ 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 
The Day of the Spirit. 

‘ For there are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these 
three are one.’—1 Jn 5’. 

We have become accustomed now to the idea of 
the progressiveness of God’s revelation. Let us 
then think of one God, whose will it is progressively 
to reveal Himself to man. There is not much He 
can say at a time, for men are not wise and their 
knowledge grows from less to more. He must 
speak to them at sundry times, and in divers 
manners, and in varying forms and fashions. 

Is it too much to suggest that if the one God 

1 Jj. D. Jones, The Greatest of These, 179. 
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willed to reveal Himself progressively to men He | 
would do so in the order of the Trinitarian formula, — 
first as a Father, then as a Son, and then as the — 
Holy Ghost ? In other words, His first revelation — 
would be of Himself as the Creator, as the Living © 
and Righteous One. Then we would expect that 
He might reveal Himself in terms of human life. 
He would show us what human life ought to be if 
it were in accordance with His will, and, finally, we 
might expect that He would cause man to under- 
stand that He is an immanent Spirit, indwelling 
all things, co-operating with man in the accom- 
plishment of purposes that are mutually desirable. _ 

This is indeed the method of the Bible. In the © 
first part of it, which we call the Old Testament, 
the revelation is of God as the Creator. ‘In the 
beginning, God.’ That is its first great word as it 
has come down to us, and slowly, as the centuries 
pass, more and more content is put into that word. 
Slowly does God appear to men, not merely as 
their Creator, but as the Righteous One. With 
ever-deepening fullness and richness and glory this 
content is expressed, until the first book, as it 
closes, leaves men with the word ‘ Father ’ trembling 
upon their lips, though as yet they dare not 
utter it. 

The second part of the Bible, that which we call 
the New Testament, focuses its attention upon a 
man—the man’ Christ Jesus, a veritable man, the 
most man-like person who has yet lived upon the 
earth, the kind of man whom all men desire to be, 
and to whom all men dimly aspire. 

This is the second part of the book—the book of 
the Son, the book of the Living Word. 

But the Bible does not end there. It is, indeed, 
incomplete. Before it closes, it makes clear to us 
a third manifestation of God in the power of the 
Spirit. The New Testament speaks of the coming 
of God’s Spirit. The Church is the vehicle of the 
Spirit, and individual Christians live by the power 
of the Spirit. 

These personages whom we see, as it were, for 
a few moments in the light of these pages, are 
men and women who believed themselves to be 
inspired with a living Spirit, and they are seen 
going out into the world to capture it for Christ. 
Then the curtain falls, and the book leaves you 
believing in the dispensation of the Spirit. 

It baffles our imagination to try and think where 
the world would have been to-day without Moses, 
without the witness of the chosen people. In 
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Moses’ heart there was this great passionate belief, 
that there was but one God, and along with him 
humanity has marched; and all the best things 
that have come to the world have come in the 
track of that great and sublime belief that God 
is One. 

It seems an easy thing to us to think there is 
but one God, but as a matter of fact it is a very 
hard thing. The Bible makes it clear how strenuous 
a task it was to preserve this faith, for the chosen 
people themselves slipped back over and over again 
into polytheism. It was the people of the Book 
who brought that dynamic belief out of the shadows 
of time, holding it aloft where other nations had 
failed, and saved it for the world. 

And then away down the track of the centuries, 
after this great truth has been progressively revealed 
and strenuously fought for, the people are found 
waiting for another manifestation of the Deity. 
There is a feeling in their hearts that they want 
to see Him now in terms of human life, they want 
to know how life should be lived here on the earth 
according to His will and design. 

The greatest thing that ever happened in history, 
absolutely the greatest, was the faith that became 
credible and powerful that there was a Man, who 
lived upon this earth, making clear to the world, 
at least, what a man ought to be, and, whatever 
theories we hold apart from Christ, we never expect 
to see a greater than He. The book is closed— 
man, if he become what we dream and hope, can 
only approximate to the Man, Jesus Christ. 

Now we have the third phase of the eternal 
truth about God being manifested to men. These 
are the days of the Spirit. 

Take the books of the philosophers, for in- 
stance. The old materialism is dead—one may say 
that with confidence. The effort to interpret the 
phenomena of life in terms of mere materialism is 
wounded as if to the death. There are not many 
men nowadays who believe that you can explain 
the higher by the lower, that you can explain the 
mind and conscience by mere matter and force. 
This is the day of psychology. It is the mind, the 
soul, that absorbs the thoughts and interests of 
men in our time—it is the day of the Spirit. 

There is a sense in which we may say we know 
enough about God now. We are but tiny children 
on the edge of the great sea, but the vital question 
to-day is not the existence or non-existence of 
God, it is not the character of God. If men worship 
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at all they worship a Father! God is not demon- 
strable. He will never be found out absolutely. 
He cannot be weighed and measured, put in a 
crucible, or reduced to a formula. It is not that 
the world is wanting. There is a sense in which 
we may say, with bated breath and great reverence, 
that it is not in the Person of Christ that the real 
problem is centred. Men are not arguing so much 
about Him now. 

But what the world is wanting, and for the want 
of which it is dying, is life lived as it ought to be 
lived with a God who is a Father ; life lived as it 
ought to be lived with a Lord like Jesus Christ. 
It is the manifestation of the Spirit of Christ that 
the world is craving for. 

Heine, in a memorable passage, says: ‘ Ah, my 
child, while I was yet a little boy, while I yet sat 
upon my mother’s knee, I believed in God the 
Father, who rules up there in heaven, good and 
great. When I got bigger, my child, I compre- 
hended yet a great deal more than this, and com- 
prehended, and grew intelligent ; and I believe on 
the Son also, on the beloved Son, who loved us 
and revealed love to us. Now, when I am grown 
up, have read much, have travelled much, my heart 
swells within me, and with my whole heart I 
believe on the Holy Ghost. The greatest miracles 
were of His working, and still greater miracles doth 
He even now work.’ ? 


First SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Enterprise of the Family. 

‘ As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.’— 
Jos 2415, 

If we were set to the task of drawing up a list of 
Christian axioms, one of them would be that the 
Christian family is one of the best gifts of earth. 
And that for various reasons. 

Such a household is a centre of gladness; and 
he that develops gladness is one of the chiefest 
benefactors of men. There are certain homes 
which have a very curious effect upon a stranger. 
As soon as he enters them, he feels inclined to be 
cheerful. He cannot himself precisely say why ; 
but he observes gradually a kind of oxygen in the 


air, that exhilarates him, so that, if he shall have 
seen life through smoke-coloured glasses before, 


he removes them and sees it as it is; if, indeed, 


1B, W. Norwood, Moods of the Soul, 30. 
2 J. Kelman, Ephemera Eternitatis, 148. 
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he be not inclined to put rose-coloured spectacles 
in their place. 

Such a household provides a unity to face life’s 
testings. A common loyalty to God seems to 
develop a common loyalty to each other in the 
members of a house. A thoroughly united family 
is a very fine thing to see. And folk are certainly 
no weaker for life’s battle, when they recognize 
that they do not stand alone, but that there are 
others with them to defend and to be defended. 

Such a household is the best guarantee for true 
manhood and womanhood for the future. The 
State, no doubt, can do much; but it will never 
in this world take the place of the family. The 
ideal before us should be a state of affairs, in which 
it will be possible for all men to form right house- 
holds, if their wills are set that way. Surely we 
will admit that membership of a Christian home 
has, under God, been our chiefest preservative from 
evil. The attitude towards the Most High, towards 
right and wrong, towards honour and duty, and 
towards our fellows, that imperceptible and all- 
important tone, formed in our early years, has 
been the possession which has been our rod and 
staff, and will be, please God, until the end. 

Now it is important to regard the formation and 
retention of a household of such dignity and im- 
portance as that, as an enterprise. That is to say, 
it is to be an object continually held in view, and 
recognized as requiring foresight, understanding, 
patience, and will. Enterprises are not to be 
entered upon lightly. A man would not set out 
upon some great venture in his business or pro- 
fessional life in any haphazard spirit. We have no 
notion what kind of noble men there might be in 
this land in the next generation, if there was a 
development of strong, family religious life; if 
men and women, when joined together by God and 
given the lofty responsibility of a home, set them- 
selves, with hearts made strong by faith, to the great, 
dignified, and splendid enterprise, suggested by 
these words in which will is so manifest, ‘ as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.’ 

Our text contains within it instruction as to 
how that enterprise is to be carried to success. 

1. First of all, there is example. ‘As forme... 
I will serve the Lord.’ Joshua gives body and 
sincerity to his vow by dedicating himself first, 
and his house afterwards. And, indeed, example 
is more potent than precept. Admonition must be 
preceded and succeeded by example. He, who 
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would keep his house for God, must lead as well 
as direct. Do you remember how, in the biography 
of Dr. Cairns, two of the most potent influences in 
his young life are recorded ? They were the hearing 
of his father at prayer, and, in the early morning, 
the observance of his mother at work. No doubt, 
there was instruction and to spare in that house ; 
but it was the example that bit into the boy’s 
mind. | 

And the example that tells is the example that | 
is unknown, that comes from a life directed by a 
determination—‘ as for me, I will serve the Lord’ 
—the example that comes from a man that prays ~ 
in secret, and goes steadily on and up the staircase 
of duty, uncomplaining. Do we ever imagine that 
a child does not observe his parents ? Or that the 
discovery that his idols (for he worships them) may — 
have feet of clay does not come with a strange, 
unnerving shock ? 

‘Some one must teach him religion,’ a man said 
to me once, ‘that the little fellow may have a 
chance to get what his father has missed.’ It was 
an eloquent, and so far worthy, testimony coming, 
as it did, from an agnostic. But the desire was 
not so very likely to be gratified. ‘Some one must 
teach me religion, that the little fellow may get 
what his father has got so late,’ would have been a 
better way of it. As for me, I will serve the Lord ; 
and then, please God, my house. 

2. There is a note of authority. ‘ As for me and 
my house.’ There is a touch of grim resolution in 
these words. <A child of Joshua, I take it, would 
have had an uncomfortable time with his father, 
if he proposed to disobey. One is inclined to think 
that some modern educationalists are a trifle 
astray, when they emphasize development in 
distinction to obedience. We shall remain old- 
fashioned enough to believe that soldier-like obedi- 
ence, apart from satisfaction as to the reason for 
the act, is the first requisite in a good man. It is 
on these lines that God rules His world, and, I take 
it, that it is on these lines that He intends us to 
rule our families. We have something to learn 
from those old family ideals where children were 
taught to obey and to trust. 

3. Further, there is the note of service. ‘ As for 
me and my house we will serve.’ A home, in which 
work is the ideal, is the ideal home. Pity those 
who are in homes where play is the ideal, and are _ 
brought up to regard honest toil as menial. There 
would be fewer fine ladies, who are useful to nobody 
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on this earth, and fewer miserable males, who flit 
from golf-course to hunting-field and back again, 
if written large in every home were these words, 
“as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.’ 

Finally, there is the great qualification, ‘ we will 
serve the Lord.’ The thought of God is to dominate 
the home life. Each man must settle for himself 
how he is to fulfil that condition. 

What an enterprise a Christian household is ! 
It requires such powers of continuance and of faith, 
that it is not wonderful that men often fail in their 
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ideals. But the greatness of the enterprise must 
not make us afraid of it. Rather it should inspire 
us to see what great things can be done in common 
lives. And if a man and woman shall take up this 
Christian burden, and at the end of life be able to 
say nothing, except that they played a true man’s 
part and a true woman’s part to their own, it will 
go hard if they hear not God’s ‘ well done,’ and if 
He who has sustained them be not the God of their 
succeeding race.! 
1j. R. P. Sclater, The Enterprise of Life, 261. 


Confribulions and Comments. 


James iv. 5, 6. 


Tuls passage has long been a crux interpretum. The 
R.Y. translates : ‘ Do you think that the scripture 
saith in vain, The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth 
to envy?’ The difficulty is, of course, that the 
Scripture nowhere says anything in the least like 
this. We think at once of the many Old Testament 
passages which speak of Jehovah as a jealous God, 
but the LX X everywhere translates God’s ‘ jealousy ’ 
by the word ¢7Aos, which is capable of a good as 
well as a bad meaning (cf., e.g., @eod Cyrw [2 Co 
117] and Gal 41’, where the distinction between an 
interested and a disinterested {jAos is brought 
out). Here, however, the word used is ¢6dvos, 
only used twice in the LXX, and each time with an 
unmistakably sinister connotation. Moffatt trans- 
| ates: ‘ What, do you consider this an idle word 
of scripture ?—‘“‘He yearns jealously for the 
spirit he set within us.”’ Here 70 mvedpa has 
become the object of the verb, and 6 @eds is 
understood as the subject; but here again $06vos 
is predicated of God, and $6évos means ‘ jealous 
envy.’ Nor are we any nearer the desired haven 
of an Old Testament text. Windisch suggests 
corruption, and other commentators, old and new, 
emend zpos dOdvov to mpos tov @edv, ‘ yearns 
for God,’ but this emendation seems to take away 
all point from xevés, and also from the contrast 
which follows: ‘ but he gives greater grace.’ Per- 
haps we may be allowed to try a simpler emenda- 
tion. In Ja 4? Erasmus, followed by most modern 
expositors, has emended ¢ovevere, ‘ye kill, into 
pOoveire, ‘ye envy. The suggestion I wish 


to make is that we try the reverse change here 
(a less difficult one) and read ddvov for dOdvov, 
boldly translating ‘The spirit that took up its 
abode in you (when your contentions began) is 
yearning for murder, but he gives greater grace.’ 
This suggestion involves reading (with Souter) 
Katoxnoey for accordance with 
old Latin and Syriac versions and many Greek 
MSS. The ‘Scripture’ referred to will then be 
Gn 4’: ‘If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted ? and, if thou doest not well, sin coucheth 
at the door: and unto thee is its desire, but thou 
shouldst rule over it.’ On this passage Driver 
comments: ‘The text is open to suspicion ; but, 
as thus understood, it teaches a profound psycho- 
logical truth, the danger, viz., of harbouring a 
sullen discontent ; it is a temper which is only too 
likely to lead to fatal consequences, and which, 
therefore, as soon as it begins to show itself, should 
at all costs be checked.’ 

The advantages of the suggested emendation 
may be summarized as follows : 

1. We have a definite and lively reference to the 
sense, if not the exact words, of one Old Testament 
text. : 

2. The teaching agrees with that of Jesus describ- 
ing anger as potential murder, homicide in the 
heart. 

3. Full value is given to xevés, which leads us 
to expect a strong warning. 

4. The whole section becomes a unity, for we 
begin with ‘ wars and battles,’ and pass on first to 
their motives, and then to their possible conse- 
quences. 


, : 
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5. ‘But he gives- greater grace’ becomes full of 
meaning. ‘ Thou shouldst rule over it.’ 
J. A. FInpiay. 
Didsbury College. 


nee 


‘Sowing with Tears.’ 
Tue explanations of Ps 126°" in the current volume 
(p. 44) of THE Expository Times are certainly very 
interesting. But are they not a little unnecessarily 
far-fetched ? Must we suppose a reference here to 
very primitive or polytheistic notions? In India 
to-day, so I am informed, a farmer frequently 
finds, when the time of seed-sowing comes, that it 
is a case of him and his children going very short 
of food for many weeks, or his not sowing his field 
at all. It is only because the second alternative, 
if adopted, would mean certain starvation later on 
that he takes the bread out of his children’s mouth 
for the time being and sows his field. To do that, 


Cntre 


Torrance of Tiberias. 


The latest romance of the mission field comes 
from the pen of Mr. W. P. Livingstone. It is 
entitled A Galilee Doctor (Dr. D. W. Torrance, of 
Tiberias), published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
(6s. net), and is a wonderful record of what may 
be achieved. In ‘Trance’ of Tiberias as he was 
familiarly known, not only on the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee but throughout the waste places of 
Arabia beyond Jordan, we have the case of a young 
doctor of exceptional gifts who was invited by 
the Jewish Committee of the Free Church of 
Scotland to go to Palestine and start ‘ The Sea of 
Galilee Medical Mission.’ There was strong family 
opposition to a young man of exceptional gifts 
burying himself at once in obscurity, but on think- 
ing it over, he was captured by the idea of being the 
first Christian physician to walk in the footsteps 
of Jesus of Nazareth by the Galilean lake, and also 
by the hope of building the first Christian hospital 
there. This record tells the moving story of how 
this ambition was literally fulfilled. He was 
appointed to Tiberias in 1884, and there in 1923 
he laid down his life. What a strenuous career of 
self-sacrifice he lived for Christ’s sake and the 
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even with the hope and prospect of more abundant — 
food later on, must be a very painful thing for any |} 
I seem to remember having seen it stated | 
somewhere that that is how it used to be in Palestine. | 
May it not more reasonably be supposed that we | 


father. 


have a reference to that fact here than that we have 
any such allusions as Mr. Canney suggests ? 


A tearful sowing and a joyful reaping, all the | 
more joyful because of the previous tearfulness, was | 
a very common experience of the Israelites. That | 
experience was seen by them to be illustrative of 
many experiences throughout their history. Paul | 
seems to have the experience in the back of his mind- | 
To engage in good works } 
often seems a sheer, if not a criminal, waste, and the | 


as he writes Gal 6°. 


inclination is to give up, to ‘ faint.’ But if, in spite 


of this inclination, this seeming worthwhilelessness, 


we persist, the joy of fruit, of success, will certainly 
be ours. F, CHILTON. 
Watford. 


-<_p- 


Qlous. 


Gospels, for the Jew first, and also for the Muslim 
and the Arab, for the children, for the mothers, 
for the diseased near and far! It was an incred- 
ibly difficult task that confronted this young and 
inexperienced missioner, but life was an adven- 
ture. He ignored the discomforts—not the least 
being the extreme heat, the abounding filth, and the 
bad water—faced the strange problems presented 
by these mixed races, amongst whom he worked for 
nearly forty years. The wonder of his work and 


personality passed from mouth to mouth and- 


patients began to pour into the courtyard. It made 
no difference to him what creed they professed. 
One thing which he felt very forcibly was that it 
was essential to lift the Jewish and Muslim minds 
‘out of the stupor of their environment and to 
train them to think for themselves. He felt that the 
hospital did this and that it stirred their interest, 
gave them a wider vision that made them realize 
the forces at work in other lands and among other 
races, and supplied them with an historic sense. 
In many insensible ways it prepared their minds 
for utilizing the Christian school.’ 

‘Not easy work is done there,’ wrote Professor 
Dalman. ‘‘Romantic ideas about service in the Holy 
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Land soon fade under the burning sun of a shadow- 
less country. Only whole-hearted faith enables men 
to work with fevered nerves and aching head.” ’ 

It is an intensely interesting and inspiring life- 
story that Mr. Livingstone tells with abundant 
detail, full sympathy, and with the skill of an 
experienced biographer, 


What it costs the Jew. 


In the course of the years thousands of Jews 
passed through the wards. ‘Occasionally one 
more intelligent than the others would quicken 
the Doctor’s attention. To speak to him, to watch 
the words sinking into his mind, to see the light 
dawning on his face as if a curtain had been drawn 
back was ample reward for all his patience. There 
was a lithographer who printed Gospel texts for 
the walls, and on leaving, said, “I would like to 
be a Christian, but it would mean that I would 
lose my living and my wife and children.”’ Ay, 
that was what becoming a Christian meant.1 


Education in Giving. 


‘It was notable that the patients who gave him 
the most trouble were not the poor but the wealthy. 
From a village came a woman with her boy, who 
was operated on. She was destitute, but from her 
head-dress she took out a coin worth a sixpence and 
placed it in the hospital box. From the same 
village came a sheikh. ‘ Well,” said the Doctor, 
“‘ what are you able to pay?” “ Oh, the same as 
other people—a sixpence!” “‘ That,” replied the 
Doctor, smiling, “is surely too much for you to 
pay; you had better go to the native surgeon ; 
he will operate for less.” The sheikh caught the 
sarcasm and said truculently, “ I thought the work 
here was the work of God.” ‘ Quite so, and what 
are you going to put into His box?” ‘I have no 
money.” ‘“ Well, I cannot operate until you bring 
a proper fee.” By a subterfuge the man managed 
to enter the hospital, and was being put under 
chloroform when it was discovered that he had 
paid nothing. The Doctor was ruthless; he 
ordered him out, and only operated on him when he 
produced the fee he was quite capable of giving.’ ? 


Dean Inge. 
The contents of the latest volume of The Christian 
World Pulpit (volume 108 ; James Clarke ; 7s. 6d. 


1W. P. Livingstone, A Galilee Docior, 209. 
2 Thid. 209. 


‘not absolute, but relative. 
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net) are as usual very varied. There are some 
Meditations and some Selections, and there are 
Sermons by over one hundred men and two women. 
The latter are Violet Hedger, B.D., and Winifred 
Kiek, B.A., B.D. It is good to see them there, 
and it is hardly the fault of The Christian World 
Pulpit that their number is so few, but of the 
churches who have not yet thought that to be 
‘a minister’ is a right and fit form of service for 
women. The largest number of sermons by any 
one person in the volume is from Dean Inge, and 
we naturally turn to them with our usual sense of 
anticipation. As we read we have picked out some 
of Dean Inge’s thoughts. 


Self-satisfaction—‘ Self-satisfaction may be the 
result of putting our achievements too high or of 
setting our standard too low. The second is, I 
think, more common than the first. Christianity 
is a heroic religion, and we are satisfied if our career 
can be summed up in the words which we see some- 
times on old tombstones: “He lived respected 
and died lamented.” St. Paul, however, had a 
very different standard, not only for himself, but 
for all his comrades, “‘ Till we all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” ‘“‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in Heaven is 
perfect.” We must understand these words in a 
sense which makes them reasonable, because God 
demands nothing of us which He will not enable 
us to perform. A Divine command is always a 
promise of help. Perfection in a human being is 
It is the fulfilment of 
that kind and that degree of excellence which each 
of us was meant to exhibit. But in a sense the 
standard is absolute, is one which we can never 
suppose for a moment we have reached. Those 
who have scoffed at Christian humility as a starve- 
ling, nerveless virtue, unfitting us to take a manly 
and active part in life, have totally misunderstood 
its nature.’ 


Life in the light of God.—‘ To-day it seems to me 
that nearly all the writers who are most popular 
give us a very grey world. They give us plenty of 
sordid vice, mean conduct, and these are described 
without indignation, as if human nature were just 
like that, and there is no nobility about any of the 
characters. The whole effect is of a much poorer 
thing in real life than most of us have seen it, We 
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have been unfortunate if we have not known in 
our own experience more noble characters than 
could be gathered from all the books of our most 
popular novelists. And it is much to be desired 
that some great writer may arise who has seen 
life in the light of God, with all its glory and all its 
shade.’ : 


Repentance-—‘ We say that the Germans showed 
no signs of penitence. Did we make it easy for 
them to repent ? The human heart is like water ; 
it freezes at a certain temperature, and melts under 
the influence of warmth. The Christian method 
is to overcome evil with good. I do not say it 
will always succeed ; I am afraid it does not ; but 
the opposite method of driving out devils by 
Beelzebub, I think, invariably fails. As far as I 
can gather from those who have travelled lately in 
Germany, our former enemies are rather less bitter 
and less fierce than we should be if we had met 
with the same treatment. I do not want to dwell 
upon that. I have no wish to talk politics; I 
merely point out the obvious fact that if one of a 
pair of gamblers has won a heavy stake and exacted 
full payment, and then says, “ Now we will play 
for love for the rest of the evening,” this proposal 
is not likely to find favour with the loser. It is a 
terrible state of things.’ 


‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 


Mr. Edward Grubb has made a discovery about 
hymn-books in use in our churches. It is that 
they omit almost entirely a central thought of our 
religion, that Jesus Christ was ‘ the image of God,’ 
and that it is His personal character that gives us 
a Clue to the qualities of Him whom ‘no man hath 
seen nor can see.’ It is the idea of Whittier’s 
‘Our Master’: 


O Love! O Life! Our faith and sight 
Thy presence maketh one: 

As through transfigured clouds of white 
We trace the noon-day sun. 


So, to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed, 

We know in thee the fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed. 


It is in the oft-quoted lines from ‘ Saul’ : 


’Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for |! my 
flesh, that I seek 


In the Godhead ! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it 
shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee ; a Man like 
to me, ~ 
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Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever: a 
Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee ! 
See the Christ stand ! 


And so Mr. Grubb has published through the 
Friends’ Book Shop a small paper-covered volume 
with the title The Light of Life (1s. net) as his con- 
tribution towards filling the blank. The hymns 
are simple and are intended to be sung at public 


worship, suitable tunes being suggested. This is . 


the time when the contents of many hymnaries — 


are being reconsidered, and we would recommend 
this little book of Mr. Grubb’s to the atten- 
tion of those who are so engaged. The first 
four hymns voice our need for a revelation of 
God, and suggest that He has not left Himself 
without witness. The following hymns indicate 
that the true God is the Father whom Jesus Christ 
reveals : 


Not as warrior, girt with sword, 
Hosts of wickedness to smite ; 
Not as angel from the Lord 
Sent, the wrong by force to right ; 
Hands that laboured, lips that blessed, 
Feet our common ways that trod— 
Man, complete in love, expressed 
That eternal Heart of God. 


‘He is touched with a feeling of our infirmities,’ 
one with our ideal selves, and using us for the 
redemption of the world through the same 
‘way’ of faith and obedience that Jesus perfectly 
trod. 


God’s might is Love. No bolt from heaven 
The hosts of evil smiteth ; 

His Kingdom spreads like inward leaven, 
And wrong in secret righteth ; 

He gains the world by suffering loss, 

And, one with men, upon the Cross 
By love man’s sin requiteth. 


More wise than men God’s ‘ folly ’"—strong 
His ‘ weakness ’—brave and tender ; 

He bids us help Him right the wrong 
By faith and self-surrender ; 

Renounce the arm of flesh, and prove 

In all our ways almighty Love, 
Our shield and our defender. 
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